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HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
ALLIANCE, OHIO, have been building PIPE ORGANS 
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Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music 
A Department of Oberlin College 
Exceptional advantages for the Organ Student 
23 pipe-organs 
for teaching and practice 


Specialist teachers 
BRUCE H. DAVIS LAUREL E. amare 


GEORGE O. LILLICH LEO C. HOL: 
Choir Singing and Choir Direction 


with Olaf Christiansen 


Address Frank H. Shaw, Director, Oberlin, Ohio, for catalog 
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Mr. J. A. Schaefer 


The recent addition to our voicing staff, of this 
famous American artist, is significant of the high 
idealism manifest in the Wicks organization. 

We are gratified to reproduce herewith, lauda- 
tory testimony to Mr. Schaefer's creative tonal ac- 
complishments on some of our recent installations. 


Ellenville, N. Y., First Reformed Church: 

During the past four years | have played a great 
many organs with the thought of selecting the in- 
strument which in my mind was most exquisitely 
voiced. When | heard an example of Mr. Schaefer's 
work my investigations ceased, for | decided that 
he was able to satisfy my critical taste. | can sin- 
cerely state that he has fulfilled my every desire in 
the organ installed in my Church. His ability is 
most remarkable. 


PERRY VAN DYKE, Pastor 


Excelsior Springs, Mo., St. Luke's Episcopal: 

Mr. Schaefer's artistic voicing and finishing of 
the organ recently installed in St. Luke's Church, 
Excelsior Springs, represents the accomplishments 
of a rare genius. You are to be congratulated upon 
having acquired the services of such a master 


voicer. 
J. B. ROGERS, Organist 


Wicks Pipe Organ Co., Highland, Ill. 
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What you can do 
to help speed prosperity 


Times have improved wonderfully, not because of wild-cat experiments but in 
spite of them. Humanity owes a debt of gratitude not to those who tried to save 
themselves but to those who kept on spending their energies and their dollars; they 
are the ones who started the wheels of industry to production schedules again. 
What can we individually do now to help? The answer is simple: stop trusting to 
artificial respiration and put our trust in common-sense principles— they always did 
succeed and they always will. What are they? 


1. Pay your old debts just as promptly as you can, in justice to yourself and your family; but 
ask for more credit if you must. 


2. Spend as much money as possible within the organ world itself—to organ builders, pub- 
lishers of organ and choir music, organ teachers, organ recitalists. When you have a dollar 
to spend, don’t buy a box of candy, buy a piece of organ music. Attend every paid organ re- 
cital in your city—and then don’t knock, but boost, boost it to everyone you meet. 


3. Give minimum thought to increasing your savings now. What the world needs is not 
more money saved but more money spent wisely for things of real benefit to the buyer. 


4. Protest on every possible occasion to everyone within hearing against a colossal govern- 
mental taxation system that today is leading to a wilder extravagance than any government 
in the world has ever undertaken, and that is’only piling still higher the unprecedented 
debts upon which you will be compelled to pay interest all the rest of your life and which your 
children and grand-children will be compelled to pay in full or see their civilization crumble 
into communism. 


5. Take an active interest in your city, state, and in national politics. You're the victim. 
You pay the bills, all of them. Write a letter to your mayor, governor, senator, or president 
every time these servants of yours indulge in another orgy of wild extravagance—at your 
expense. Commend publicly and by letter every governmental move for economy and drastic 
reduction of the tax burden. Rich men get their income from bonds; you get yours by 
working for it and working hard. Your earned income is heavily taxed while the rich man’s 
income from bonds gets off easily—he made the law, you pay the bill. If you like it, don’t 
do anything about it. 


6. Work harder at your particular job than ever you did before—but be doubly sure you 
are keeping your ideas, methods, and equipment right up to the minute. You can’t succeed 
in 1934 with 1924 ideas. Times have changed. Don’t resist these changes, take advantage 
of them. 


7. Give your business in the organ world to those who have carried on in spite of diffi- 
culties, don’t give it to those who shut up shop and decided to wait till you and the other 
workers could bring back prosperity for them to enjoy. 


8. Forget personal criticisms and go in for an era of praise and good-will. An ounce of 
praise does more good than a ton of criticism. 


9. Stop crying when you stub your toe but shout from the house-tops when you find the 
road ahead of you just a little smoother than it was yesterday. Optimism pays dividends. 
Gloom-spreading never helped anybody but an enemy win the war. 


10. And if you don’t have faith in the American world of the organ get out of it and do 
something else for a living. You chose it, it didn’t choose you. 


Cooperation pays. It always did. It always will. You can’t reap a harvest if you 
refuse to sow any seed. Spend your money within the organ world, not outside of it. 
Cooperate with anybody and everybody who is still cooperating with you. And be 
sure the job you are doing today is better than it was last year. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST . New York, N. Y. 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Organist 

Frank Stewart ADAMS: Fantasia, 15p. d. Gray, $1.50. 
This is the work Mr. Dupre introduced on his recent 
American tour. It opens with a broad theme that is a 
combination of melody and harmony by which the Com- 
poser begins at once to say something musical, and say 
it in rather impressive eloquence. Then follow some 
variations, the second of which demands top G-flat in 
the pedals, thus eliminating it from the repertoire of or- 
ganists who still labor with old organs. These variations 
are clever enough and can be made interesting in per- 
formance—half of most compositions depends upon what 
the composer has done, the other half on what the player 
does. These variations close the fantasia part of it; then 
comes a fugue-finale, on a pretty good theme, with good 
workmanship to back it up. The Composer doesn’t take 
his contrapuntal ingenuity too seriously but rather aims 
to make practical music if possible, with or without 
counterpoint. Primarily Mr. Adams is a_ practical 
musician devoid of over-confidence; what he writes 
carries a genuine message. Perhaps it is no more a pro- 
found masterpiece than this review is, but it does try, 
like this review, to be honest and say something. And 
what a relief that is in organ literature, in view of the 
gigantic effort that constitutes the sum and substance of 
so many compositions. We don’t believe the Composer 
sat down one day and decided to write something; we 
rather believe the inspiration of this theme came to him 
in the routine of his daily labors and he had the good 
sense to ponder it till he felt able to do something with 
it. And the result is music. The result of inspiration 
plus such musicianship as Mr. Adams possesses is al- 
ways music. Thanks to Mr. Dupre for playing it and 
thus, no doubt, inducing Mr. Gray to publish it, and 
thanks to him also. We recommend it to every profes- 
sional organist ; its two parts will make a fine companion 
prelude and postlude: and if the player happens to know 
how to apply a plan to a long work like this, it will make 
good material for a recital. It has good music—not pre- 
sumptuous—in it, perhaps even better music than was 
appreciated at the first public hearing. 

Anna CARBONE: Prelude Bf, 7p. me. Gray, 5c. 
One of the worst features about being in public life is 
the kind of music dedicated to the victim. Mayor La- 
Guardia of New York City gets a lucky break for this 
composition has musicianship back of it. We have a 
slow melody in the left hand against which the right 
plays easy arpeggio figures and the pedal keeps silent. 
A few measures of interlude, and the hands trade parts. 
A contrast section, and the feet make up for lost time by 
taking the ornamentation, with an fff finale. All of 
which is intended for the recital program; given spicy 
registration it ought to go well. 

Garth EDMUNDSON: Impressions Gothiques, 23p. 
me. J. Fischer & Bro., $1.25. For those who like to make 
believe they are conducting a grand orchestra instead of 
playing the organ, we have the subtitle Symphony 2. 
This is our idea of what to do with an organ sonata: 
first make it musical; second give it titles that will help 
the organist educate his audiences to better things in 
organ literature. Those who are fussy about this, that, 


and the other things, will be glad to know this is pub- 
lished in the upright form, not the oblong. And it really 
is better; it’s easier to turn pages, and more like a book 
in its handling—and after all, we are but creatures of 
habit. 
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Passacaglia: In Aeternum, 9p. e. Built on a bully 
good theme that grows on you. The treatment of the 
manual work is always interesting. The Composer 
knows thousands of other notes he could have written 
into this passacaglia but he saved them for some other 
composition; the result is that we can hear and feel the 
force of the notes he has used. Not a single over-crowd- 
ed measure in it. And that theme keeps on gripping the 
affections. We wish for the sake of avoiding monotony 
some of the variations, if we may call them that, had not 
been carried through to the bitter end, but that the Com- 
poser had put one over on us by breaking off in the 
middle and finishing with something else. That is, too 
slavish a following of any pattern is never good. But 
here’s a passacaglia anybody can play, and everybody can 
like. I fear the Composer is giving the player credit for 
more wit and humor than the average player displays, 
at least in his public recitals. We ought to enjoy our 
music more. 

Silence Mystique: Introspection, 4p. e. The differ-’ 
ence between inspiration and invention is here illustrated. 
Any counterpoint or harmony student could invent a 
composition that would look like this, and perhaps look 
even better, but there would be something missing and 
it would be music but it wouldn’t be musical. Here 
again the Composer is running a good-sized risk and ex- 
pecting too many organists to be playing the organ be- 
cause they like it instead of for a living. We ought to 
sit down first with pencil and paper and lay out a plan of 
just what we’re going to do with our registration, 
dynamics, lyrics, and dramatics before touching a note 
of this music. 


Gargoyles: Toccata Grotesque, 10p. d. And here the 
legato advocates are invited to get out and walk. The 
title predicts the spirit. But the movement will be ruined 
by too much speed, we fear; what we want is clarity and 
spicy registration, not speed. Here’s a composer who 
goes at it in the right spirit. If he thinks too highly 
of his technic, his music doesn’t show it; there are liter- 
ally millions of notes he didn’t write into this; even a 
child could add more to it. Perhaps some day we shall 
have what we all know is sorely needed: a clarified organ 
literature. This looks like the beginning. By all means 
get it. Even a beginner can play the first two move- 
ments; and the third falls easily under the hands once 
the motive is managed. 

Composers like Mr. Edmundson and Mr. Adams need, 
above all else, to own an organ and have it in their own 
homes, and to get rid of the good old piano for once and 
all. The piano has done inestimable damage to organ 
literature. Nor is this any sly dig at either of these two 
gentlemen; it is merely making use of an opportunity 
to once again attempt to drive home a vital fact. We 
rather believe organ literature would be the better for it 
if one hundred competent organists were to buy both 
these works (Adams and Edmundson) and then after 
having thoroughly learned and digested them, write a 
candid letter of criticism to each composer—and then 
forever forget criticisms and think only of cooperation. 


Carl F. MUELLER: Ambrosian Prelude, 5p. me. 
White-Smith, 60c. Founded on the Ambrosian Hymn 
of Praise; a choralprelude type of composition for church 
use, without straining the musical elements too far in 
an effort to satisfy musicianship. As some organists will 
play it, it will be exceedingly churchly and attractive; 
and as others will play it, it will be just that many more 
notes to press down. In a piece of music of this kind, 
the first essential is a thorough enjoyment on the part 
of the organist in his own work; then he’ll be able to 




















St. Matthews 
Lutheran Church 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


purchases second 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN 
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A large three-manual and Echo ergan is now being 
installed in this beautiful new church. 


The MOLLER organ previously purchased will re- 
main in the former church, now used for Sunday School 
and parish purposes. 


The choice of a second MOLLER instrument demon- 
strates confidence in the superiority of MOLLER tone, 
MOLLER mechanism and MOLLER materials, fully 
proven by years of experience. 


Let us send you a catalog and information about M. 
P. MOLLER organs. 
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A Service to T. A. O. Readers 


Bach’s Organ Works 


by EAGLEFIELD HULL 


5 x 7, 193 pages, innumerable thematics, 
cloth-bound. The finest book in the English 
language confined to a study of the com- 
plete organ works of Bach. Each composi- 
tion is dealt with separately, and all are 
listed alphabetically by title, with thematics 
to positively identify. Invaluable comments 
on each work, its history where known, de- 
rivation of themes, suggested tempo, regis- 
tration, style, etc., etc. A highly interesting 
preface includes the stoplists of ten of the 
organs intimately associated with Bach, and 
comments on the chief editions of Bach. 
Altogether invaluable to the organist who 
plays Bach either in church or concert. 


Price $2.25 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467-RICHMOND STATION‘ S. I, New York, N. Y. 
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make it attractive and interesting, and the moods of 
beautiful and peaceful meditation which should mark a 
waiting congregation will be heightened. 

Gordon Balch NEVIN: Autumn Memories, 4p. e. 
Summy, 50c. Here’s what you would call a haunting 
melody, that is if you are still within hailing distance of 
melodies. No doubt it’s been the dearth of haunting 
melodies from good composers that has driven the wild 
public to its gratification in jazz. Chimes can be used 
most effectively. If music in your vocabulary is a thing 
to be enjoyed, by all means get this; if it’s a science to 
analyze, dissect, and reconstruct, then go get another 
3uxtehude fugue instead. But it’s a haunting melody, 
lovely and restrained, with just a whiff of an accompani- 
ment in its opening measures, and again at its close. But 
let’s first revise the registration so the melody gets an 
Orchestral Oboe with 2 2/3’ Nasard and Tremulant, the 
accompaniment draws Dulciana and Unda Maris, and the 
Pedal has the softest 16’ voice in its equipment, and still 
it will be too loud. The Pedal Organ in all small instru- 
ments is the grand disaster. Too bad. 

Remigio RENZI: Rondo Pastorale, 9p. me. J. Fischer 
& Bro., 75c. Here we have composition again showing 
up the failings of performance. This piece wants real 
feeling, delicate artistry, intriguing rhythm, and the love 
liest of tone colors as far removed from Diapasons and 
Bourdons as possible. It opens with delicate 3-part writ- 
ing in 6-8 rhythm, by which means the Composer paints 
a delightful pastorale scene. For a second theme we 
have a richly harmonic theme of the sort most musicians 
are afraid to touch nowadays for fear they'll either soil 
their hands or lose their soul. And so the piece goes on 
for nine pages without ever becoming monotonous, and, 
better yet, without the necessity of doing anything ex- 
travagant in order to cover a paucity of idea or technic. 
It’s delightful music for master performers to play, and 
it’s not difficult. 


—LATE EASTER ANTHEMS— 
The following anthems arrived too late for review in 
the February issue; they are therefore but briefly re- 
viewed here. 

Johann ECCARD, ed. Dr. Clarence Dickinson: 
“Christians Rejoice,” 12p. cu. me. Gray, 15c. For two 
choirs somewhat in antiphonal effect; ought to be fine. 

Clement R. GALE: “Christ the Lord is risen today,” 
9p. c. t. md. Gray, 15c. A serious work that needs care- 
ful preparation and vocal assurance. 

Ar. Ralph E. MARRYOTT: “TVe will be merry,” 8p. 
cu. me. Gray, 15c. Attempting some moderately un- 
usual vocal effects, and giving promise of success; for 
example it opens with the women’s voices in a merry 
theme, 3-part writing, against solemn chords in 4-part 
writing very low in the men’s range. 

Wm. Y. WEBBE: “Christ the Lord is ris’n today,” 4p. 
c.me. Gray, 12c. Sub-titled as an Easter hymn, it would 
make a good processional or recessional. 


FIGURED HARMONY AT THE KEYBOARD 
R. O. Morris 
9x11, 88 pages, paper-bound, Carl Fischer Inc., $2.00. 
A book of exercises and instruction to give the student 
versatility in filling-in the harmony from figured cut- 
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lines, mostly in two-part. The chief value of a book of 
this kind is that in giving the young musician increased 
acquaintance with the materials of music, it is making a 
free man of him and giving him a much more intimate 
command of music than he could acquire in any other 
manner. 


REPERTOIRE OF 

ENGLISH CATHEDRAL MUSIC 

I. H. FELLoweEs and C, H. STEWART 
6x8, 36 pages, no cover, Carl Fischer Inc., 50c. “Con- 
sisting of” a list of “services and anthems now (1930) 
obtainable in 8vo editions (unless otherwise noted) which 
in the opinion of the compilers are suitable for use in 
cathedrals.” The lists are arranged by texts, occasions, 
special Sundays, etc.; titles, composers, and publishers 
are given. 


SONGS OF PRAISE DISCUSSED 
PEeRcy DEARMER and ARCHIBALD JACOB 
6 x 9, 550 pages, Oxford Univ. Press, $2.25. The book 
discusses 703 hymn-texts known to British churchmen 
and gives quite good attenton also to the music commonly 
used in England to these texts. Those interested seri- 
ously in hymns should by all means secure the book for 
it offers a wealth of information not elsewhere available, 
and sufficient of the hymns are known in America to 
warrant the purchase of so large a book at so small a 
price. The organist will find more than enough comment 
on hymn-tunes to warrant his purchase if he is inter- 
ested in the history of hymns. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY BOOKLETS 
The University has been issuing a series of pamphlets, 
6x9, chiefly on problems of church music. Those on 
hand include the Lutkin Memorial Issue, giving tributes 
by various prominent men to Dean Lutkin, together with 
a presumably complete list of his published compositions. 
Selected Hymns and Carols contains complete music and 
text of 77 hymns. Hymn-Singing and Hymn-Playing is 
a discussion by Dean Lutkin, with the full music and 
text of the hymns referred to in the discussion. The 
Problem of Music in the Church is a 14-page pamphlet 
by Waldo Selden Pratt. Organization and Administra- 
tion of Choirs is a 12-page article by H. Augustine Smith 
and Mary Louise Maxwell. The Minister and the 
Hymnal is a 14-page pamphlet by Oliver Seth Beltz. 
Any of these may be secured from the University at a 
cost of but 20c. 


Current Publications List 


ORGAN: Eric H. Thiman: Four Chorale Improvisa- 
tions, 13p. me. (n.) On Dominus Regit Me, Winchester 
New, Wareham, and Hanover. 

ANTHEMS: Bach, ar. Luvaas: “Come Holy Spirit,” 


3p. cu. me. Birchard, 10c. 

Ar. Dr. Clarence Dickinson: 
Ukrainian, 4p. cu. md. Gray, 12c. 

C. H. Kitson: “Mass in D,” 24p. me. Birchard. 

Maxwell Macmichael: “O Blessed Lord,” 5p. cu. md. 
Gray, 15c. 

Palestrina, ar. H. B. Collins: “Tu es Petrus,” 8p. c. 
6-p. me. Birchard. 

R. Deane Shure: “Sunset and Evening Star,” 11p. c. 
md. Gray, 15c. Defining moods with the help of fourths 
and fifths; looks rather interesting. 

Wm. Strickland: “O Be Joyful in the Lord,” 8p. c. 
me. Gray, 15c. 

Joseph Wardale: “Mass of Our Lady of Victories,” 
27p. c. md. Birchard. 


“Lord’s Prayer,” 





The D. Appleton-Century Company announce 
a companion volume to 


“STANDARD ORGAN PIECES” 
now in use by 25,000 Organists 


MODERN ORGAN PIECES 


A companion volume to “Standard Organ Pieces,” of which more than 
25,000 copies have been sold. This new volume is devoted to the 
works of modern composers, containing more than ninety compositions, 
many of which have never been arranged for organ. The list of com- 
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Serenade 
Tango in D 
Ancien Menuet 


Danse des Sylphes 

Entry of the Toreadors 
Serenade (Milenka) 
Liebestraum 

By the Brook 
Polovtsienne Danse 
Valsette 

Cradle Song 

Intermezzo, Op. 117, No. 1 
Waltzes, Op. 39 (Mosaic) 
Adagio (Concerto Op. 26) 


Boisdeffre 
Borodin 
Borowski .. 
Brahms ... 


Habanera 

Nocturne, Op. 55, No. 1 
Valse, Op. 18 

Causerie, Op. 40, No. 6 
Love’s Dream After Ball 


Simple Histoire 

Reverie 

Passepied (Le Roi s’amuse) 
Valse des Fleurs (Naila) 
Valse Bluette 

Jeanne d’Arc (March) 

In the Forest 

Indian Canzonetta 

Slavonic Dance, Op. 46, Mo. 1 


Gavotte in A 


Nocturne in Ab 
Nocturne in Bb 
Danse Lente 


Bound in green cloth, gold lettering 


posers includes Ippolitow-Iwanow, Kistler, De Falla, Moussorgsky, 
Palmgren, Prokofieff, Sibelius, Stojowski, Stravinsky, Wormser and 
many others. The value of this book to skilled organists as well as to 
students can hardly be over-estimated, as it will provide them with 


a collection which, in terms of the cost of foreign sheet music, is 
actually worth in excess of $150. Engraved for pipe organ on three 


staves, sheet music size, with large and readable notation. 


to read the following— 


COMPLETE CONTENTS 


German....Shepherd’s Dance (Henry VITI) 
German Torch Dance (Henry VIII) 
Glazounow Meditation, Op. 32 
Godard Mazurka, Op. 54 
Goldmark Air (Violin Concerto) 
Gounod ..ccccccccvccesi Ode to Saint Cecile 
Gounod Faust Ballet (Mosaic) 
Granados Spanish Dance 
Siguard Jorsalfar (March) 

Solvegj’s Song 

To Spring, Op. 43, No. 6 


Canzonetta 
Ippolitow-Iwanow.Procession of the Sardar 


Jensen Murmuring Zephyrs 


Kistler Prelude (Kunihild) 
Crescendo 

Pagliacci (Mosaic) 
Liebestraum 

Egyptian Ballet (Mosaic) 
Voice of the Chimes 


Leoncavallo 
Liszt 


Lauigini 


MacDowell——Scotch Poem, Op. 31, No. 2 
Prelude and Siciliana 

Air de Ballet 

Moszkowski Mélodie, Op. 18, No. 1 
Moussorgsky..Hopak (Fair at Sorochinsk) 


Paderewski 
Palmgren 


Menuet a |’Antique 
May Night 


Price $5.00 


Be sure 


Dolce far niente! 
Serenade 

Poupée Valsante 
Gavotte in D. Op. 12 


Rachmaninoff Prelude, Op. 23, No. 5 
Rachmaninoff 

Rimsky-Korsakow ..Dance of the Buffoons 
Rimsky-Korsakow Flight of the Bumble-Bee 
Rubinstein Kamennoi-Ostrow, Op. 10 


Bacchanale (Samson) 
Saint-Saéns Minuet, Op. 56 
Sapellnikoff Chant sans Paroles 
Schumann ....Cradle Song, Op. 124, No. 16 
Schumann Romance, Op. 94 
Sibelius Op. 24, No. 9 
Sibelius Valse Triste 
Spendiarow Berceuse Op. 3, No. 2 
Stojowski Mélodie, Op. 1, No. 1 
Strate, Fe <ccccs Lento (Violin Concerto) 
Stravinsky Berceuse (Fire-bird) 
Szalit Intermezzo, Op. 3, No. 3 


Saint-Saéns 


Under the Leaves 
Tschaikowsky..Andante (Fifth Symphony) 
Tschaikowsky 


Tschaikowsky ..Nutcracker Suite (Mosaic) 


Magic Fire Scene (Walkure) 
Andante (Fourth Symphony) 
Op. 17 

Reverie (Gipsy Suite) 


Elégie, Op. 1 


Wieniawski 
Wormser 


Youferoff 


For sale at all music stores 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO., 35-39 west 32nd St, New York 
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Easy Organ Pieces 
Selected Numbers of Fine Quality that Make 
Little Demand on Technic 


By PAUL S. CHANCE 
R. Bernard ELLIOTT: Canzonet in B-flat, 5p. 4 min. 


e. (Vincent). A very attractive little recital number of 
a joyous, laughing nature, the first and last sections be- 
ing of the melody and accompaniment type, while the 
middle section contains some good writing, introducing a 
one-bar melodic figure which is worked out in a very 
pleasing manner as a point of imitation against the har- 
monic structure. 

E. SILAS: Melody in E-minor, 3p. 5% min. vmd. 
(Novello, 50c). An unusually fine piece which, although 
very tuneful, cannot be placed in the “melody and ac- 
companiment” class. In part, it is rather a workingout 
of two melodies with accompaniment, with a contrasting 
middle section in the tonic major key. This number re- 
quires some care in preparation and performance, but 
is different from the type of preludes we generally play. 

M. Enrico BOSSI: Jdylle, 5p. 434 min. me. (Bieder- 
mann-Summy, 75c). This piece was one of the most at- 
tractive items on the programs of Alexander Guilmant 
during his last American concert tour. Rhythmically, it 
suggests the Barcarole and perhaps Venice on a sum- 
mer’s evening. This number is as clear-cut as an etch- 
ing and will be classed as a gem in the repertoire of any 
organist. Although not so directed by the composer, if 
the organ has Chimes, they may be used most effectively 
in the last eight measures. These final measures should 
be numbered from one to eight, and the dominant, f- 
sharp, should be sounded on the third beat of each of 
those measures indicated as one, three, four, five, six, 
and seven. 

Edward J. STURGES: Meditation, 8p. 6 min. me. 
(Vincent, 75c). Since this is a piece that some one is 
sure to request at least once a year, it must be classed in 
the list of old favorites which always go off well. A 
suave melody which is used in the theme and variation 
style, gives an organist the opportunity to please many 
persons who may not respond to some of his other 
offerings. 

H. Sandiford TURNER: Romance in A-flat, 6p. 5% 
min. vmd. (Novello, 50c). The Musical Times, in its 
column of reviews, states that ‘““The Romance is a taste- 
ful recital work, well above the average of the lighter 
kind of organ music. The composer has something to 
say, and says it very expressively. The piece is not diffi- 
cult, and can be played on a two-manual organ.” We 
might add that the music is tuneful, written mostly in 
four- or five-part harmony, that it is somewhat subdued 
in the first and last sections, but reaches a rather stirring 
climax in the middle section, and has been quite success- 
ful as an evening preludial number. 


New Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews 

By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus.Doc. 
I like muchly Four Extemporisations for organ by Percy 
WHITLOCK (co) which have just been published. A 
year or so ago the same publisher gave us five pieces by 
the same composer which have become deservedly popu- 
lar both here and in England. The four new pieces are a 
distinct advance and are first-class, practical church and 
recital music: a charming Carol of three pages, an eight- 
page Divertimento with a few tricky passages, an easy 
three-page Fidelis, and a splendid Fanfare of ten pages. 
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All four are quite playable, can be made effective on a 
modest-sized instrument and I believe you will enjoy 
playing them. 

From Paxton (A. P. Schmidt Co.) there come two 
books of selected compositions by RHEINBERGER. 
These twenty pieces have been selected and edited by Dr. 
Orlando A. Mansfield and I recommend them to all or- 
ganists who are looking for short, easy pieces for church 
use. In Book 1 we have Meditation Gm, Vision Df, Alla 
Marcia Bm ,and shortened movement from seven of the 
Sonatas. In Book 2, the Lamento Bm, Duetto A, Can- 
zonetta Bf, and shortened movements from five of the 
Sonatas. The editor and publisher deserve thanks for 
giving us this music in so practical a manner; it should 
prove most valuable to young students and those with 
only small organs. 

Rather a pain in the neck is the First Rhapsody by Eric 
PLUMMER (Bach & Co.) He has taken a sort of Irish 
jig and made a funeral march out of it. If it were a 
good funeral march I suppose it would do to call it a’ 
Rhapsody. Oh well, skip it. 

I do want to bring to your attention a new choral work 
that has impressed me very highly, “The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” an oratorio by Robin MILFORD (Oxford—Carl 
Fischer). A separate edition of the chorus parts can be 
obtained. The work takes about an hour and is of a 
grade of difficulty which brings it within the capability 
of any good, well-balanced choir of modest size. As an 
admirer of all Mr. Milford’s compositions I find this 
work extremely interesting in that it marks a steady ad- 
vance in style with a corresponding beauty in melodic 
outline. The work maintains its interest and I can see 
no let-down in its 86 pages; there are pages of quiet 
beauty and pages that cannot fail to thrill. I am con- 
fident that it is the sort of work that will appeal to Ameri- 
can listeners and I hope it will have many performances. 
I hope to give it at my church and when I do I shall use 
a piano with the organ in some of the instrumental inter- 


ludes. 
Calendar 
For Program-Makers Who Take Thought of 
Appropriate Times and Seasons 
a: 
1. Dvorak died, 1904. 
1. Leo Sowerby born, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
4. Henry M. Dunham died, Boston, 1929. 
5. Dr. T. Tertius Noble born, Bath, Eng. 
6. Arthur H. Egerton born, Montreal, Can. 
7. Brahms born, Hamburg, 1833. 
7. Dr. Clarence Dickinson born, Lafayette, Ind. 
7. Tchaikowsky born, Vorkinsk, Russia, 1840. 
10. Ascension Day. 
10. Russell King Miller born, Philadelphia. 
10. Confederate Memorial Day. 
11. Filippo Capocci born, Rome, Italy, 1840. 
11. Alfred Wooler born, Shipley, Eng., 1867. 
13. Mother’s Day. 
13. Henry Clough-Leighter born, Washington, D. C. 
15. J. B. Calkin died, 1905. 
1%. Philip James born, New York City. 
18. Dr. J. Lewis Browne born, London, Eng., 1866. 
19. Gordon Balch Nevin born, Easton, Pa. 
20. Hugh Mackinnon born, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
22. Dr. H. J. Stewart born, London, Eng., 1854. 
22. Wagner born, Leipzig, Germany, 1813. 
30. Decoration Day—Civil War memorial. 
31. R. Deane Shure born, Chillisquaque, Pa. 
Haydn died, 1809. 
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Pay a University 


An Organist Joins a University Faculty and Speedily Transfers Music from the 


Debit Column into an Invaluable University Asset 
By ERNEST L. MEHAFFEY, Mus.M. 


@ privilege of working with a group of 
—j young people can appreciate the 

i satisfaction and pleasure that come 
from the enthusiasm and responsive- 
ness of an organization composed of 
those of college age. Either in their 
late teens or early twenties, their 
voices are the voices of youth, in 
all the freshness and clarity that are 
q characteristic of early years. 

St. Lawrence University has a 
student body of some seven hundred 
young men and women, recruited mostly from northern 
New York, with a sizable group from New York City 
and vicinity, and a scattered number from other parts 
of the country. Located in Canton, a small town of 
three thousand people in the ‘North Country,” only 
eighteen miles from the St. Lawrence River, we are off 
the beaten track, and such music as we have we must 
make for ourselves, with occasional concerts by artists 
brought in through the Student Entertainment Com- 
mittee. 

A few years ago, under the leadership president, 
Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, money was raised for new 
buildings, among them Gunnison Memorial Chapel, 
designed by Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue. Costing 
$300,000. and seating nine hundred, the Chapel is ad- 
mirably adapted for services, the chancel being of 
liturgical design, with an altar, and choir-stalls on 
either side. The Coffin Memorial Organ, a four- 
manual built by Estey at a cost of $20,000., is located in 
a large chamber at the left of the chancel and 25’ above 
the chancel floor, with an Echo Organ in the tower at 
the opposite end of the building. 

With such an equipment it is evident that the only 
other requisite for services should be a well-organized 
and well-balanced choir. 

There were many problems to be solved in building 
up such an organization and their solution has meant 
many hours of study and planning. The finest kind of 
cooperation from the administrative authorities, and 
the interest of the student body, have made it possible 
to build up a choir of over eighty voices, which is 
rendering splendid service to the University. 








St. Lawrence gives no degrees in music, and there- 
fore we have practically none among us planning a 
musical career. Our young men and women are the 
average group, musically, that one may find in any 
college, with few who have studied music seriously or 
have any talent other than good natural voices and an 
inborn love of singing—a characteristic by no means 
uncommon to all mankind. 

The first problem was to build the group numerical- 
ly. Chapel Choir—or Music V and VI, as it is desig- 
nated in our catalogue—is given as a part of the Col- 
lege curriculum, with three hours’ credit each semest- 
er. This of course appeals to many who enjoy sing- 
ing; by doing practical work in the choir they secure 
credits toward graduation. Freshmen and sophomores, 
however, are required to take certain subjects which 
fill out the required fifteen hours each semester, and 
are allowed to take additional hours only upon the pay- 
ment of additional fees, which many cannot afford. 
Furthermore, the scholastic requirements are such that 
students who are “down” in their work are not per- 
mitted to take extra hours. Upon consultation with 
dean Edwin L. Hulett, who incidentally in his young- 
er days was a singer of considerable ability, it was 
announced that those who wished might take the 
course without credits, providing their scholastic 
standing was satisfactory, thereby relieving them of 
the obligation of extra fees. Immediately our mem- 
bership jumped from the twelve who had registered 
for the course, to over thirty. 

This was a good beginning. After a few rehearsals 
we presented our first vesper service, with a simple 
program. We started our work with anthems of mod- 
erate difficulty, our first being “Hark! Hark! the 
Organ Loudly Peals,” by John E. West, and to this 
we added “The Radiant Morn” by Woodward, “Praise 
the Lord O my Soul” by Smart, and Whitehead’s 
glorious “When Morning Gilds the Skies.” For our 
Thanksgiving vesper service we joined with the two 
glee clubs (one hundred and twenty-five voices) in 
Mark Andrews’ “Lauda Anima” and the ever-popular 
“Prayer of Thanksgiving” by Kremser. Simple? Of 
course! They had to be, but we were working toward 
an end, to do small things well, and through the excel- 
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lence of these presentations, build up confidence and 
pride in our work. 

One of the most interesting phases has been the 
increase in proficiency gained by individuals. Last 
year when many of the group were not at all sure of 
themselves it was not unusual to have some older 
member of the organization say, “So and so can’t sing 
his part. Why did you let him in?” But before the 
end of the year, those individuals were singing well, 
and this year are the backbone of our organization. 

By November we had thirty-seven members. Some- 
one from Norwood, a little town about fifteen miles 
from Canton, heard the choir, and an invitation came 
to sirig there. We accepted and had a crowded church. 
If there is any one thing that college students like to 
do, it is to go somewhere on a trip as representatives of 
the University, particularly when the trip involves a 
pleasant automobile ride in congenial company, with 
the prospect after the service of supper, with its at- 
tendant fun and frolic. The alumni became interested, 
other invitations came, and when the students realized 
that the Chapel Choir was really “going places” more 
applications were received. By Christmas vacation 
we had nearly fifty voices. 

Our next trip was to Ogdensburg where we sang to 
over one thousand people in the Presbyterian Church. 
Before the season ended we had grown to sixty mem- 
bers and had sung to over thirty-five hundred people 
in the North Country, not including the attendance at 
our own monthly vespers. 

A good processional and recessional hymn are al- 
ways impressive. For this reason we rarely go to a 
church where we cannot have a procession. When 
we go on such a trip, we carry our college flag and 
the church flag in the procession. 

The length of our chapel is such that it proved dif- 
ficult to keep the choir together on the processional. 
Our procedure is to sing the first stanza in the vesti- 
bule, in harmony and unaccompanied, but on the sec- 
ond stanza the sopranos alone start singing, and as 
they enter the chapel each additional part joins in 
unison; we do not again sing in harmony until the 
fourth stanza. This solves our problem, for by the 
fourth stanza the entire choir has entered and reached 
a point where the organ can be plainly heard. The 
effect as these fresh young voices come down the aisle 
is thrilling indeed. 

It is quite a task to move so large a group. Last 
year we depended upon the generosity of faculty mem- 
bers and alumni to provide cars for transportation. The 
administration however has given its enthusiastic sup- 
port to the choir, and now Mr. Richard C. Ellsworth, 
secretary of the University, with the cooperation of 
the choir managers, attends to all transportation prob- 
lems. We charter a bus which seats thirty-five, hire 
taxis which take another dozen, and secure cars from 
the faculty for the balance. We have a student Man- 
ager of Properties, with a co-ed. assistant, who look 
after our gowns, caps, and music; and a student Man- 
ager of Transportation who with Mr. Ellsworth as- 
signs members to the bus and cars. Each driver is 
given a slip with the names of those who are to ride 
with him. Thus a careful check is made on all mem- 
bers so that none are left behind in leaving or return- 
ing. At our rehearsals, a Librarian for each section 
cares for the music. Each member is numbered, and 
his robe, cap (for women), hymnal, music, and folder 
for music, bear his number. 

We have had some very good services—with of 
course the occasional lapse which occurs in all such 
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organizations; but when confronted with the necessity 
of doing a really fine bit of work, the choir has in- 


variably risen to the occasion. Perhaps the most 
amusing happening was at one of our vesper services. 
We have our own broadcasting station, WCAD, and 
whenever possible our services are on the air. On the 
recessional hymn, the choir enters a vestibule where 
it sings until all are out of the chapel, and the doors are 
closed when the hymn is ended with an amen. This 
vestibule is rather small, and the choir separates into 
two groups, some going down the stairs to the choir- 
room, others up the stairs toward the organ chamber. 
The writer completely overlooked the fact that a con- 
tingency might arise when all would not be in the 
vestibule at the completion of the last stanza, and no 
signal has been arranged that would be understood by 
all. It happened. Half the choir sang an amen, the 
other half started on another stanza. 

Of course any organist sees red on such an occa-’ 
sion, and immediately on conclusion of the postlude 
I dashed toward the choir-room, but was stopped in 
the chancel by a friend who extended congratulations 
on the service. The first words were spoken by the 
writer, and were: “Oh boy! that makes me sore; I 
told these people to sing another verse.” Unfortun- 
ately the microphone was exactly in front of us. It 
had not been turned off and the entire North Country 
heard the comments of the organist on the occasion. 
When I reached the choir-room every member had 
broken the world’s record for getting out of cap and 
gown and hieing himself to parts unknown where 
choir directors and organists could be neither seen nor 
heard. Incidentally, the next day, when passing the 
radio station, the operator opened the window and ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to enter and speak a few 
words to the radio audience. 

Our rehearsals are held at regular class periods, 
three hours weekly. Attendance is compulsory. As 
in other courses, three cuts are allowed each semester. 
Grades are given, and quality points in accordance 
with the grades. For each unexcused absence, three 
points are deducted from the term mark. In addition 
to regular rehearsals, we have chapel services twice 
weekly, and vesper services monthly. Absentees from 
vespers or trips, are given double cuts. Grades are 
also given on Term Papers, the subject this semester 
being hymnology. 

We begin our rehearsals with a few minutes of 
vocalizing. We never work very long at a time on 
any one number. First we familiarize ourselves with 
the voice parts, then with attacks and releases, then 
with dynamics. I am a firm believer in knowing the 
work so well that no accompaniment is necessary, and 
for this reason much of our rehearsing is done with- 
out piano. 

A vital factor in maintaining interest is the definite 
objectives toward which we work. Every month has 
its vesper service and its trip by the choir. We know 
what our program must be several weeks in advance. 
No sooner is one service out of the way than another 
must be prepared, and the varied programs keep up 
interest and enthusiasm throughout the year. 


Our most difficult service so far was a choral even- 
song, at St. John’s Episcopal Church, Ogdensburg, 
when we sang the full service, including chants, 
prayers, creed, responses, etc. Most of our members 
were not at all familiar with the ritualistic service, as 
our services are decidedly non-sectarian, in keeping 
with the policy of the institution. 
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When commencement came last June, and with it 
the hundreds of alumni and visitors, we sang for 
baccalaureate Sunday but had planned only for a trio 
for the commencement exercises which were to be 
broadcast over the N.B.C. network. Two days before 
commencement, Mr. Owen D. Young, president of the 
board of trustees, asked if the choir would sing at com- 
mencement. He was told that as the trustees usually 
occupied the seats in the chancel at commencement 
there would be no room for the choir. He immediate- 
ly requested that the trustees be seated elsewhere, and 
that the choir sing. We gave West’s “Magnificat in 
E-flat” and Dickinson’s “List to the Lark.” It was 
a splendid thing for the morale of the choir. 

The choir has attracted the favorable attention of 
the student body, with an increase in attendance of 
students at chapel and vesper services. Oftentimes 
in a large group of young people there is a feeling, 
particularly among the athletically inclined, that music 
is for weaklings or women. We do not have that 
problem at St. Lawrence. Many of our best athletes 
are in the choir—football, track, basketball, and base- 
ball being represented. 

When our fall semester began in September last 
year we had over seventy applications for the choir 
and within a week these increased to over one hund- 
red. On registering, each student filled out a card 
for the music department indicating experience or in- 
terest in musical organizations, and from this list we 
have available a large number of students interested in 
singing. Whenever we have a vacancy—and these 
have been very few—we have no difficulty in filling it 
from our waiting list. We can crowd about eighty 
into our chancel, and that is our limit, 

We give simple voice-tests, turning away those who 
are tone-deaf, or whose interest we feel is cursory. 


—VIRGIL FOX— 
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We do not retain any who will not faithfully attend 
rehearsals, and have found it necessary to drop only 
two members for this reason so far this year. We try 
to meet the members on their own basis, that of 
mutual enjoyment in singing, and endeavor to con- 
sistently cultivate a feeling of pride in our work, and 
loyalty to the organization. We never import solo- 
ists for vespers, but use our own material. 

Perhaps if we were to limit the choir to forty or 
fifty members we could attempt larger things, but to 
so limit the group would certainly deny to a large 
number of students hours of enjoyment, hours of good 
fellowship, and pride in an activity which the entire 
student body feels is bringing credit to the University. 
We have found it necessary to divide the choir into 
two groups for rehearsals, one section meeting two 
mornings a week, with a full rehearsal on Wednesday 
evening. There are extra rehearsals almost weekly, 
and our total rehearsals and services number well over 
eighty each semester. 

We have a wonderful time together! 

Appended is a list of the work we have either done 
this year or have in preparation: 

“Lauda Anima,” Andrews 

“Radiant Morn,” Woodward 

“Ye Watchers,” ar. Davison 

“Praise the Lord,” etc., Small 

“Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis,” West 

“Souls of the Righteous,” Noble 

“Behold God the Lord,’ Mendelssohn 

“Hail Gladdening Light,” Martin 

“Sing We Merrily Unto God,” West 

“Light’s Glittering Morn,” Parker 

“Hallelujah Chorus,” Handel 

“Now Christ is Risen,’ Pluddeman-Dickinson 

“God be in my Head,” Davies 


Lent, beginning Feb. 18: Mendels- 








Virgil Fox is celebrating his 21st 
year by playing the following tour 
under Bernard R. LaBerge manage- 
ment: 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


25, Moline, III. 
28, Kewanee, IIl. 
31, Bloomington, III. 
2, Princeton, Ill. 
?, Milwaukee, Wis. 
11, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
15, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Feb. 18, Princeton, N. J. 
Feb. 23, Baltimore, Md. 
March 14, New York City 
Several additional engagements 
are at the moment being negotiated 
but the dates have not as yet been 
determined. Graduating from Pea- 
body with highest honors, Mr. Fox 
went to Paris for a year’s study, and 
upon appearing at one of the Ameri- 
can conventions last summer made 
and enviable impression with his re- 
cital. 
—NORDEN LECTURE— 
N. Lindsay Norden of Philadelphia, 
famous through the east largely for 
his choir work, has been engaged to 
lecture to the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and expound his theories on the sub- 





ject of applied natural harmony, 
which is the subject of a course he 
has been giving in Westminster 
Choir School. This lecture was giv- 
en in the School of Sacred Music, 
New York, with the aid of an “har- 
monium tuned in just intonation, 
and the audience was shown the con- 
trast between the tempered and the 
just scales, and between the pure 
triad and dominant-seventh chord 
and the diatonic dominant-seventh 
chord. The harmonium also showed 
the influence of resultant tones, con- 
trasting major and minor _har- 
monies,” etc. etc. “Mr. Norden 
showed a number of the fallacies of 
tempered theory and many of the 
errors that are taught by those who 
have based their entire musical ex- 
perience on the tempered scale.” 

—J. GORDON MOORE— 
has been appointed to Grace Meétho- 
dist, Atlanta, Ga. 

—DICKINSON SERIES— 
Dr. Clarence Dickinson Feb. 16 be- 
gan the Friday noonhours of -music 
at 12:15 in the Brick Presbyterian, 
New York, continuing through Lent. 
The following oratorios are sched- 
uled for Sundays at 4:00 during 





sohn’s “Elijah,” Verdi’s “Manzoni 
Requiem,” Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Atonement,” Bach’s “St. John 
Passion,” and Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion.” 

—TAX DEDUCTIONS— 
Professional musicians may deduct 
the subscription costs of “profession- 
al journals for the tax-payer’s own 
use,” as the tax bureau has ruled 
that they are an essential item for 
the success of professional people. 

—48 ORGANS— 

The New York City government 
paid each of twelve good friends 
$25,865.00 a year for four years for 
advice on real-estate matters, and 
one “justice” compelled the tax- 
payers to pay $434,258.78 for land 
“valued at not more than $95,000.” 
said the New York Times. Even 
at $12,000.00 a year they would 
have been doubly over-paid for 
their “services” and the City could 
have bought 48 fine 3m organs with 
the left-over. When thieves take 
all the money there is none left for 
honest workmen. Does anyone 
still wonder what’s wrong in 
America? 
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The McMyler Memorial Recitals 


History of a Memorial Fund that Cultivates an Entire City’s 


Appreciation of the Noblest of the Musical Arts 


DEVOTION of a 
wife and two 
can stop the 
hand of time as it en- 
deavors relentlessly to 
erase the memory of his name. 
3y uncommon success in business 
—coal, oil, real estate, banking— 
that man through his life was able 
to contribute much to the welfare 
of his fellowmen by innumerable 
charities. Death came, as it al- 
ways does, and put a stop to such 
material ministrations; but the de- 
votion of wife and daughters came 
in turn to his rescue and trans- 
ferred his ministrations from the 
material into the spiritual—and for 
twelve years he has been contrib- 
uting constantly to the aesthetic 
and artistic welfare of his former 
fellow-citizens through the most 
exalted medium known in_ the 
world of music; better than that, 
such ministration, thanks to an 
adequate endowment fund, will go 
on in his name for generations to 
come. Mr. P. J. McMyler has 
made Cleveland a richer city be- 
cause he lived there. If we of the 
organ world want to be mercenary 
about it and ask, What do we get 
out of it? the answer is that the 
industry got a contract out of it 
and the profession has had one of 
its members given continuous and 
enjoyable employ for the past 
dozen years, with the prospect of 
further employ so long as organists 
know how to play the organ inter- 
estingly. 

Mr. P. J. McMyler was born 
March 4th, 1854; he died April 18th, 
1908. He never played an organ, 
nor had one in his home, but he 
sang in church choirs for some 
years. We wonder if the organists 
for whom he sang ever realized 
what he was ultimately to do for 
the organ world. Not long after 
the close of the World War Mrs. 
McMyler and her daughters dis- 
cussed with Mr. William G. Dietz 
the best means of erecting a per- 
manent memorial to the husband 
and father. Mr. Dietz had no con- 
nection at all with the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, but he was a per- 
sonal friend of its director, Mr. 
Frederic Allen Whiting. 

And here enters one of the 


HE 
man’s 
daughters 





strange incidents of life, and a can- 
ary bird decides what to do with 
something like three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 


Mr. Dietz in his ad- 





dress of presentation in behalf of 
Mrs. McMyler and her daughters 
said: 

“It was not apparent that the 
Museum’s musical endeavors could 
be largely extended until it had 
been observed that the singing of 
canary birds in the Italian Gardens 
could be heard in all the galleries, 


and tests had proved that the 
building possessed superior acous- 
tic properties, when the _ great 


musical possibilities of the Museum 
were revealed.” 

Mr. Whiting wanted to expand 
the music but lack of funds pre- 
vented. By chance, Mr. Dietz and 
Mr. Whiting met some months 
after Mr. Dietz’ conversation with 
Mrs. McMyler, and Mr. Whiting 
mentioned his hopes for an ex- 
panded music program. 

“Mr. Whiting constantly had in 
mind his cherished project of musi- 
cal expansion. He outlined his 
plans and asked if the means for 
their consummation might pos- 
sibly be found. His appeal was 
impressive and his plans seemed 
feasible. His desires and plans 
were subsequently presented to 
Mrs. McMyler and her daughters 





MR. ARTHUR W. QUIMBY 
Organist and Curator of Musical 
Arts of the Museum of Art, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, under whose manage- 
ment the organ recitals have prog- 
ressed to such artistic success that 
this year the entire organ warks of 
Bach are being presented in a series 
of twenty programs. 
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with the suggestion that in the 
completion of these plans they 
might find the memorial desired.” 

And one of the finest endeavors 
in the realm of pure musical art 
sprang into being by virtue of the 
gifts of Mrs. P. J. McMyler, Mrs. 
Doris McMyler Briggs, and Mrs. 
Gertrude McMyler Lawrence. 

There is something about organ 
music that is serene and enduring. 
Perhaps it is its association with 
the church, but it is more likely 
due to the grand refinement and 
nobility of its voices. And what a 
magnificent memorial such an 
organ appropriation becomes when 
it includes not only the initial cost 
of the instrument but also an en- 
dowment sufficient to insure its — 
constant preservation and an ade- 
quate salary for the artist upon 
whose efforts depend its ministry 
to humanity. 

On March 4th, 1922, the anni- 
versary of Mr: McMyler’s birth, 
Dr. Archibald T. Davison of Har- 
vard University, who had been the 
purchaser’s consultant on the stop- 
list, gave a memorial dedication 
program for invited guests, and on 
March 5th repeated it for the pub- 
lic dedication of the McMyler 
Memorial Organ. On March 4th, 
1934, at 5:00 p.m., Mr. Arthur W. 
Quimby will repeat that program 
in full as originally given, and for 
the other Sundays of March will 
play a recital composed of five 
numbers from the original. 


THE McMYLER PROGRAMS 
Marcu 4, 1922 Marcu 5, 1922 
Marcu 4, 1934 

Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 

God’s Time is Best 
Handel’s Water Music: 

Gavotte; Minuet; 

Allegro Giocoso; Allegro. 
Widor, Romane: Andante 
Schumann, Sketch Fm 
Karg-Elert, Sleepers Awake 
Brahms, O World I e’en must leave 
Franck, Finale Bf 

MarcH 11, 18, 25, 5:15, 1934 
Karg-Elert, Sleepers Awake 
Bach, God’s Time is Best 
Schumann, Sketch Fm 
Brahms, O World I e’en must leave 
Franck, Finale Bf 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer in 
reporting the dedication of the 
McMyler Memorial Organ claimed 
it as the first organ to be installed 
in any museum in the world. The 
March 11, 1922, issue of Cleveland 
Topics quoted interestingly : 

“This most interesting thing ap- 
peals to me—a great organ in a 
free museum. It surely is a re- 
markable and satisfactory comple- 
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THE LATE MR. P. J. McMYLER 
To whom the world of the organ is indebted for the notable recitals in 


the Cleveland Museum of Art. 


In Mr. McMyler’s memory a devoted 


widow and two daughters supplied funds not only for the installation of a 
Skinner Organ but also for an endowment sufficient to guarantee perpetual 
maintenance and use of the instrument in the elaborate series of organ 
recitals such as Mr. Quimby has been giving for more than a decade. 
(Plate by courtesy of the Cleveland Museum. ) 


ment to the activities of the usual 
museum. I do not know that any 
other art museum has such a thing 

. . The more I think of this, the 
more I am impressed with the pos- 
sibilities of such an instrument in 
such a place,” wrote Mr. Frank B. 
Gay, director of the Wadsworth 
Atheneum. 

“Public museums are good places 
for musical performances, associat- 
ing one art with another, trying to 
minister to human need by every 
refining agency and really serving 
the people by elevating them. . . 
Music really contributes to an un- 
derstanding of a museum’s purpose 

. I believe the installation of 
an organ and the performance of 
good music will be a community 


blessing,” wrote Dr. Eugene A. 
Noble of the Juilliard Foundation. 

“Perhaps no other form of 
memorial could have as great sig- 
nificance or serve for such perman- 
ent benefaction to countless thou- 
sands as lie within the possibilities 
of this magnificent gift. There is 
something in the organ tone, in the 
stillness of places where organ 
music should be heard, in the 
solemnity, the seriousness of great 
organ compositions that invites the 
attention of the weary soul and 
the serene meditation of the earn- 
est thinker. To Cleveland belongs 
the honor of making the first ex- 
periment in organ music presented 
in a museum. That it will in time 
establish itself as one of the finest 
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manifestations of our City’s grow- 
ing love for the best in music, there 
can be no doubt. The master- 
pieces of organ literature that will 
appear upon museum programs 
will serve as a revelation to many 
of a new and lofty type of music to 
be heard under conditions that will 
give inspiration to the best efforts 
of musicians and will excite the 
gratitude of countless listeners. 

“A picture, a statue, a tapestry, 
is a fixed and permanent thing. A 
great musical instrument is a power 
that can express not only the pres- 
ent development, but also the 
future growth and evolution of a 
perpetually changing art. 

“Could any memorial gift lend 
more vital and lasting service to a 
community? To Mrs. Bertha Aiken 
McMyler, Miss Gertrude McMyler 
and Mrs. Doris McMyler Briggs, 
Cleveland owes an unending grati- 
tude,” said the Cleveland Topics 
editorially. 

Briefly the history of the organ 
recitals—and an organ is no 
memorial at all until it is regularly 
used for recitals—is that Mr. Doug- 
las Moore became assistant curator 
of music for the Museum in Sep- 
tember, 1921, and was appointed 
curator of musical arts in 1922, a 
post formerly held by the famous 
lecturer, Mr. Thomas Whitney 
Surrette. In September, 1922, Mr. 
Quimby was appointed as assist- 
ant, assuming entire charge of the 
daily classroom work and contrib- 
uting to the lecture and recital 
programs; he became curator in 
1925. 

The 40 organ recitals given in 
1922, after the dedication programs, 
drew a total attendance of 5854, 
and among the organists giving re- 
citals that season in the Museum 
were: Drs. George W. Andrews, 
Charles E. Clemens, Archibald T. 
Davison, Lynnwood Farnam, and 
Messrs. Edwin Arthur Kraft, and 
James H. Rogers. 

Competent authorities believed 
that the original location of the 
pipe-work could be improved upon, 
so the instrument was moved to 
the west end of the Garden Court 
and on January 16th, 1924, Mr. 
Charles M. Courboin gave the first 
recital on the instrument in its 
present location, and recitals have 
been given continuously since. 

Among famous organists from 
other countries who have been pre- 
sented in the Museum are: Joseph 
Bonnet, A. Decaux, Marcel Dupre, 
Fernando Germani, Sigfrid Karg- 
Elert, Andre Marchal, Gunther 
Ramin, and Louis Vierne. 














McMYLER ORGAN 
CLEVELAND MusEUM OF ART 
Skinner Organ Co. 
Dedicated March 4, 1922 
V-59. R-69. S-79. B-15. P-4029. 
PEDAL: V-3. R-3. S-13. 
32 Resultant 
16 DIAPASON 44w 
BOURDON 61w 
Bourdon (S) 
Gamba (C) 
8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Bourdon (S) 
Gamba-2 (G) 


4 Bourdon 
16 TROMBONE 44m 
Bassoon (C) 
8 Trombone 


GREAT: V-13. R-18. S-21. 
UNEXPRESSIVE 
16 Bourdon (P) 

8 DIAPASON-1 61m 
DIAPASON-2 61m 
Diapason (S) 
ERZAHLER 61m 
CLARABELLA 61w 
Gedeckt (S) 
GAMBA-1 61m 

*GAMBA-2 61m 
Voix Celeste (S) 

4 OCTAVE 61m 
*ORCH. FLUTE 61m 

2 2/3 QUINT 61m 

2 FIFTEENTH 61m 

III *MIXTURE 183m 

15-17-19 

IV HARMONICS 244m 

17-19-21-22 

8 TUBA 61m 
Trumpet (S) 

Harp (C) 
*CHIMES 20 

4 Harp-Celesta (C) 
*Expressive 

SWELL: V-18. R-21. S-18. 

16 BOURDON 61w 

8 DIAPASON 61m 
GEDECKT 61wm 
SPITZFLOETE 61m 
FL. CELESTE 49m 
GAMBA 61m 
SALICIONAL 61m 
VOIX CELESTE 61m 
ECHO DULCET 2r 110m 

4 OCTAVE 61m 
FLUTE 61m 

2 FLAUTINO 61m 

III MIXTURE 183m 

15-19-22 

16 POSAUNE 61m 

8 TRUMPET 61m 
FLUGEL HORN 61m 
VOX HUMANA 61m 

4 TRUMPET 61m 
Tremulant 

CHOIR: V-16. R-16. S-18. 

16 GAMBA 61m 

8 DIAPASON 61m 
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KL. ERZAHLER 61m 
DULCIANA 61m 
CONCERT FLUTE 6l1wm 

+ FLUTE 61m 

2 2/3 NASARD 61m 

2 PICCOLO 61m 

1 3/5 TIERCE 61m 

1 1/3 LARIGOT 61m 

16 BASSOON 61m 
ENGLISH HORN 61m 

8 TUBA MIRABILIS 61m 
FRENCH HORN 61m 
ORCH. OBOE 61m 
CLARINET 61m 
HARP 61b 

4 Harp-Celesta 
Tremulant 

Ruckpositiv: V-9. R-11. S-9. 

Added by Mr. Walter Holtkamp, 

1933 

EXPOSED PIPEWORK 

8 BOURDON 61wom 

4 PRESTANT 61c 
FLUTE 3%c 


2 2/3 NASARD 61m 

2 DOUBLETTE 61m 

1 3/5 TIERCE 3%0m 

1 1/3 LARIGOT 240m 

1 PICCOLO 240m 

III MIXTURE 1830m 
22-26-29 

15 Couplers 

23 Combons 


3 Crescendos: S. C. Reg. 

This division is on 3” wind, and 
nine registers of the Choir have been 
temporarily disconnected from the 
stopknobs in order to use the knobs 
to operate the Ruckpositiv. For 





MR. MELVILLE SMITH 
Organist of the Cleveland Orchestra 
and associate professor of music of 
Western Reserve University, who 
has been assisting Mr. Quimby in 
the Cleveland Museum by playing 


alternate programs in the complete- - 


Bach series. 
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this, unquestionably one of the finest 
experiments in modern organ-build- 
ing, provision will no doubt be per- 
manently made by the use of a new 
4m console. This division was pri- 
marily installed for the complete 
Bach series of recitals. 


In addition to the six American 
organists already named here the 
Museum has heard recitals by: 
Messrs. Hugh Alexander, Henry F. 
Anderson, Paul Allen Beymer, 
Palmer Christian, Albert I. Cole- 
man, Russell Gee, Leo C. Holden, 
Albert Riemenschneider, and several 
others. However, the Museum re- 
citals properly exist for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting the permanent 
art of organ repertoire rather than - 
the passing art of organ interpre- 
tation; being an educational insti- 
tution rather than a concert bureau, 
recitals by guest artists are but in- 
cidental and are not to be consid- 
ered an important part of the 
Museum’s activities. The fees 
proper for a concert artist playing 
to a paid audience would be any- 
thing but proper for that same 
artist’s program played for the free 
audiences of the Museum; this is 
a truth not always gracefully rec- 
ognized by some of our touring re- 
citalists. To the Museum, it is the 
performance of the music, not the 
performance of the organist, that 
counts. 

During 1933 more than 404,000 
persons visited the Museum and a 
goodly number of them were ex- 
posed to the music of the organ 
even though not primarily visiting 
the Museum to hear the recitals. 
Those who especially attended the 
40 recitals given in 1922 numbered 
5854, and for the 23 recitals of 1923 
the attendance was 3725. A de- 
cade later the programs numbered 
58 and the audiences 10,396; that 
was last year’s record. We are in- 
debted to the interest and efficiency 
of Miss Daisy Weld Warner, of 
the Museum staff, for the facts and 
figures assembled here for the first 
time to adequately record one of 
the most valuable concert activities 
of the American organ world. 

To whom then is due the grand 
work this organ and this Museum 
are doing? To Mr. J. P. McMyler, 
for his life; to Mrs. McMyler and 
her daughters for their generosity. 
The passing of years will never 
blot out of Cleveland’s memory the 
name McMyler. That name is 
destined to continue its ministry of 
enriching the’ lives and experiences 
of all whose sensibilities draw them 
to a better appreciation of music, 
the finest of all the fine arts. 
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Playing the Ruckpositiv 
One of the Cleveland Recitalists Discusses the Ruckpositiv After 
Playing Many Programs on It 
By MELVILLE SMITH 


HE QUESTION of the 
advisability of incorpor- 
ating in the modern organ 
a free speaking division 
other than the Great has 

recently been brought to the at- 
tention of readers of The American 
Organist through the description 
in the December issue of such an 
addition to the McMyler Organ in 
Cleveland, called the Rickpositiv, 
and through the excellent editorial 
on the subject of free speaking divi- 
sions in the January issue. It may 
not be out of place to give a brief 
account of the objectives of Mr. 
Holtkamp in planning this addition 
to the McMyler Organ and to state 
the uses to which this division of 
the organ is constantly put by Mr. 
Quimby and myself in our series 
of recitals at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 

It is manifestly difficult to form 
an idea of the nature of the tone of 
an instrument which one has not 
actually heard, or of the intensity 
of the timbres in relation to the 


rest of the organ and to the room 
in which the instrument is sounded, 
the quality of individual registers, 
and the general effect of the en- 


semble. While a description of 
these factors must still remain in- 
adequate, I would like to clarify 
the issue by bringing out certain 
points in regard to the instrument 
in general and to these specific 
factors in particular. 

The statement is made that a 
free speaking division should pre- 
ferably be composed of softly- 
voiced stops. The inference might 
be drawn that the Cleveland Riick- 
positiv is actually such a division. 
This is really far from the case. 
The general impression made on 
the hearer, for instance, in listen- 
ing first to the Rickpositiv and 
then to the full Swell, omitting the 
heavy reeds, would be one of rela- 
tively equal strength, though of 
course of different tone qualities. 
This points to the fact that the 
nine ranks of the Rickpositiv are 
voiced in no miniature fashion. 
The ensemble of the Riickpositiv, 


—N OT E— 


The stoplist of the Cleveland Riick- 
positiv, with many specification de- 
tails, a description, and two photo- 
graphs will be found in these pages 
for December 1933. 


however, attains this impression of 


volume not through weight, or. 


loud tone, but through the proper 
apportionment of overtones. All 
the timbres in the Riickpositiv 
have been chosen because they con- 
tribute something definite to the 
ensemble of the full Riickpositiv 
rather than because of any inher- 
ent prettiness or soloistic functions 
of their own. The result is there- 
fore a fine mass of vital tone which 
can hold its own against any divi- 
sion of the organ, and which serves 
magnificently for antiphonal effects 
against coupled Swell and Great. 
In the concertos of Bach this use 
is particularly striking, and the 
Rickpositiv enables us to interpret 
these pieces much as Bach intend- 
ed. 

At the same time, the Riickposi- 
tiv provides a division on which 
details may be executed with a 
clearness and a precision impos- 
sible on the rest of the instrument. 
Last but not least, it furnishes a 
department which when coupled 
with the Great and Swell adds an 
appreciable color and depth to the 
whole ensemble tone, and removes 
a certain heaviness and dragginess 
from which almost any buried in- 
strument suffers. Listeners at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art have re- 
marked that the instrument 
“doesn’t sound like an organ.” 
Apparently their association with 
organ tone has been one of heavi- 
ness and weight. If the Cleveland 
Riickpositiv has succeeded in over- 


coming this impression its purpose 


has been amply justified. 

If the Riickpositiv were actually 
a soft-voiced division it could mani- 
festly not fulfill the last of these 
functions. This does not mean 
that it is impossible to obtain soft 
tones on the Riickpositiv. On the 
contrary, the 8’ Bourdon is voiced 
as mild as is possible, consistent 
with clear tone, and thus may be 
effectively used in solo or as an ac- 
companimental background for a 
string or reed in the main organ. 
At the same time it is the only 8’ 
tone in the Rickpositiv and fur- 
nishes a remarkable substantial 
foundation for full Riickpositiv. 

The 4’ Prestant, on the contrary, 
is the loudest register in the Riick- 
positiv. Of generous scale, it is 
nevertheless not of the weighty 
Diapason type, but of incisive and 
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almost percussive tone, harmonic- 
ally very bright. To this the 8’ 
Bourdon acts in the same relation- 
ship as do the doubles of the Great 
and Swell organs to 8’ tone. A 2’ 
Doublette, unusual in that it is 
really a Diapason in the true sense 
of the word, when added to the 4’ 
Prestant, amplifies the fundamen- 
tal tone without giving an impres- 
sion of acute pitches. The 1’ Pic- 
colo, of exceptionally large scale, 
continues the octave series. 

When the three-rank Fourniture 
is added the complete impression 
of ensemble tone is obtained, which 
may then be varied in quality by 
the addition of the various muta- 
tions, -Nasard, Larigot, and Tierce. 
These latter ranks, along with the 
beautiful 4’ Harmonic Flute, are 
also of remarkable utility in form- 
ing colorful combinations of a 
softer nature and may be com- 
bined with telling effect with foun- 
dation stops from the rest of the 
organ. For example, the Dulciana 
in the enclosed Choir, coupled to 
the 4’ Octave in the Swell, when 
toned up by the unenclosed Nasard 
of the Rtickpositiv creates an in- 
teresting and delightful tone color. 

Although the mutations of the 
Riickpositiv are quite mild and may 
be effectively used in these smaller 
combinations, they nevertheless, 
when used with full Riickpositiv, 
succeed in creating enough result- 
ant tone so that the general impres- 
sion is one not of individual high 
pitches but of brilliant ensemble 
founded on 8’ tone. The unusual 
success of these registers is un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that the 
builder has carefully studied and 
experimented in order to find the 
appropriate quality of tone which 
the pitch of each mutation de- 
mands. If in drawing the muta- 
tions of the Rickpositiv one merely 
added higher pitches instead of in- 
dividually distinct qualities, they 
would serve the purpose no better 
than the already existing mutations 
of the Choir Organ, which, because 
they are all of similar pipe con- 
struction (stopped metal pipes of 
small scale) do not materially in- 
fluence the tone as regards quality. 

That such a division of the in- 
strument must stand unenclosed 
and projected forward from the 
main organ seems to us an uncon- 
troversial matter. The lack of 
“expression” of the Riickpositiv has 
never been commented upon by any 
hearer in the ten Bach recitals and 
the numerous Sunday programs of 
miscellaneous music which have 
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been played on this instrument 
since the installation of the new 
division. The reason is, of course, 
that the pipes of the Rickpositiv, 
because of their location and un- 
emcumbered speaking room, are 
able to use the acoustic properties 
of the building in a way which 
they never could do if enclosed in 
a chamber. The tone, therefore, 
has a natural flexibility which sur- 
passes any artificial flexibility 
which might be imparted to it by 
shutters. 

To enclose organ pipes in a box 
with the idea of softening their tone 
momentarily so as to be able to 
“let out” this tone at some subse- 
quent moment is to interfere with 
the true nature of organ tone. An 
exception is made in the case of 
the brilliant reeds and mixtures 
which properly form the true basis 
of the Swell Organ. On a proper- 
ly constructed instrument a gen- 
eral crescendo is obtained not by 
the opening of boxes but by the 
successive drawing of registers and 
by the coupling together of the 
various divisions of the instrument. 
This idea was very well expressed 
in the January issue on Ramin’s 
interpretation of the Bach Pas- 
sacaglia, in the description of the 
third variation. 

The function of the swell-box 
seems properly to be, therefore, a 
sort of under-cover mechanism by 
means of which the brilliant reeds 
and mixtures may be added unob- 
trusively and their tone released at 
the appropriate moment, that is, 
when the rest of the organ has been 
built up sufficiently to absorb this 
added brilliance and intensity. Of 
course softly voiced stops or spe- 
cial registers designed for solo use 
may also profitably be enclosed, 
when these are present in the in- 
strument, since these registers usu- 
ally represent attempts at orches- 
tral imitation rather than being an 
integral part of the instrument as 
regards ensemble. 

In conclusion, I should like again 
to stress the point that while the 
registers of the Riickpositiv are 
not softly voiced, prolonged use in 
both small and full ensembles has 
amply proved that they neverthe- 
less do not lack expression in the 
true sense of the term. I think we 
can agree that expression properly 
understood comes from the music 
itself and is objectified on the in- 
strument by the careful choice of 
appropriate combinations as_ re- 
gards timbre and intensity rather 
than from any artificial “louden- 
ing” or “softening” which might 
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come from manipulation of swell- 
shades. 

“It looks as if Bach’s works 
were destined not only to instruct 
the organist but to reform the 
organ builders of the present day, 
to emancipate us from the folly of 
the inventor and lead us back from 
the complicated to the simple, from 
the strong-tongued organ to the 


Building the 
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organ of rich and beautiful tone,” 
wrote Albert Schweitzer in his 
biography of Bach (Vol. 1, p. 311). 
To construct a proper Choir divi- 
sion in deference to these artistic 
ideals has been our aim in building 
the Cleveland Rickpositiv. That 
the builder has succeeded is borne 
out by the experience of organists 
and of the public. 


Ruckpositiv 


Its Designer and Builder Answers some Questions and Provides 
Materials for Serious Study and Further Experiment 
By WALTER HOLTKAMP 
Of the Votteller Holtkamp Sparling Organ Company 





HEN I was still quite a 
young man I realized 
that our conception of 
the instrument called 
the organ was very in- 
definite. The whole subject, and 
particularly on the building side, 
seemed to be wrapped up in a great 
mantle of mystery. Discussion 
with organists revealed that they 
knew little or nothing about the 
musical working of the instrument. 
Organs of various conceptions 
were built and placed in the hands 
of these players who did the best 
they could with them; but in gen- 
eral, the organ as a musical instru- 
ment was not popular beyond its 
function in the playing of hymns 
during church services. Musicians 
in other media were not impressed 
with organ music; even the com- 
positions of such men as Bach, 
who certainly was organ-minded, 
sounded better on the piano, and 
musicians in general had no hesi- 
tancy in frankly saying so. All of 
which seemed to prove that the 
mantle of mystery was really a pro- 
tective armour to guard our ignor- 
ance and that we modern builders 
did not know how to make organ 
tone musical. 

An analysis of contemporary 
organ tone in company with organ- 
ists, clerics, and musicians in gen- 
eral, seemed to point to the fact 
that the instrument and not the 
music was at fault. Listening to 
organ music our impression was a 
great blur. In the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post for February 3rd, there 
is an article by Winthrop Sargeant 
in which he describes the process 
of “noodling” by the violins of the 
orchestra: 

4s . The strings keep up that 
steady barrage of accompanying 
figures which is known among or- 
chestra players as ‘noodling’ . 

It was Wagner who invented musi- 





cal fog. You know, that sort of 
swishy effect that rustles around 
in the strings while the trombones 
are playing the melody. That 
swish is made of noodling. Wag- 
ner’s sixteen second fiddlers ‘nood- 
ling’ away at parts that a virtuoso 
couldn’t play if he practised them 
for weeks. And here are a lot of 
dumb second-fiddlers scraping 
their strings off and worrying 
themselves bilious trying to play a 
bunch of notes that can’t be played 
anyhow.” 

It seems to me that the effects 
we heard in the organ were akin 
to this noodling by the violins of 
the orchestra, the difference of 
course being that orchestral nood- 
ling is done for a purpose whereas 
organ noodling is the result of the 
inherent weakness of the contem- 
porary organ to enunciate distinct- 
ly. The players actually played all 
the notes, but the muddy mass of 
sound had no more line or clarity 
of voices than the so-called nood- 
ling of the orchestra; nor had it 
the saving grace of woodwind or 
brass to send out a clear line above 
the noodling; the organ was simp- 
ly all noodling, especially where 
the left hand and pedal were con- 
cerned. 

To get back to my story: what 
was needed was a general opening 
up and clarifying of the tone so 
that the music in two or more 
parts could actually be heard, since 
a large percentage of organ music 
is contrapuntal in structure. Nat- 
urally, the realization of this re- 
quirement led me to make develop- 
ments along these lines. Research 
into organ music and organ lore 
pointed to a solution by means of 
mutations, mixtures, and super- 
octaves of appropriate characters 
and strengths. 

Working with these higher 
pitches revealed gradually the fact 
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that the free-standing organ pipe 
adapts itself better to its neighbor 
on account of the greater cushion 
of surrounding air and the ability 
of a pipe so placed to utilize the 
ceiling and walls of the church. I 
noted that we often liked registers 
better on the voicing jack than we 
did after they were finally placed in 
position in the organ under the in- 
fluence of cramped organ chambers. 
I am fully convinced that the organ 
is essentially a creature of its en- 
vironment and that any attempt to 
force the instrument to be inde- 
pendent of its true environment, 
the audience room, always results 
in a musical failure. 


The Rickpositiv in the Cleveland 
Museum of Art was the outgrowth 
of an instrument we built last 
spring and which we called an Ex- 
pressive Positiv. Reference to this 
instrument is to be found in the 
second edition of The Contempo- 
rary American Organ by Dr. 
Barnes. In the building of this 
Expressive Positiv we were in- 
fluenced by the modern German 
organ movement, the writings of 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer and the 
playing of Gunther Ramin in this 
country last year. The musical re- 
quirements of the instrument were 
also made clearer to me through 
discussions with Mr. Melville 
Smith who had recently completed 
a series of pre-Bach concerts as 
well as one of contemporary music 
at the Cleveland Museum. 

These influences helped to crys- 
talize a form for the expression of 
our ideas. Contrary to the usual 
custom in Positiv building, we de- 
cided to enclose the manual sec- 
tion; but to compensate for the en- 
closure we put shutters not only 
in the front but also at both ends 
and on the top of the box so that 
with the shutters open the pipes 
were practically unenclosed. Rec- 
ognizing that any tone produced in 
a complete enclosure is doomed to 
ineffectuality, we made our shut- 
ters so that they would pass each 
other rather than overlap, and left 
a clearance between shutters of ap- 
proximately 4%”. The shutters 
themselves and walls of the box 
were only 7%” thick. The results 
in brilliance and clarity of ensemble 
achieved in this reversal of the 
usual practise, that of placing 
forced tone in an air-tight enclo- 
sure, convinced us once and for all 
that this is a correct procedure. 
The effect was astonishing, for the 
swell controlled an increase in vol- 
ume and intensity up to its full 
open position, without that dis- 
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agreeable jerk in the tone when the 
box is first opened. 

The foregoing may seem irrelev- 
ant in any consideration of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art Ruck- 
positiv (projected Choir) I feel 
that the various details leading to 
this inevitable result should be 
given. In directing the work of 
our company since the death of my 
father, I was fortunate in being 
able to make a new beginning, un- 
hampered by any popular or widely 
known style of organ which might 
have been championed by my pre- 
decessors. I was also fortunate in 
gaining the interest of a number of 
friends of exceptional musical per- 
ception. Without their moral sup- 
port I doubt whether I should have 
had the courage to brave the criti- 
cisms of the standpatters. 

Cleveland, as you know, thanks to 
the energy of the former dean, 
Edwin Arthur Kraft, and the present 
dean, Paul Allen Beymer, has one 
of the largest chapters of the Guild. 
Interest in organ matters is keen and 
open-minded here. In so far as pos- 
sible, my efforts within this group 
have been directed toward breaking 
down the barriers of custom and pre- 
judice and toward bringing the whole 
matter of organ building out into the 
open. I feel that by removing the 
mystery from organ building, the 
problem of reestablishing the popu- 
larity of organ music will solve itself. 
Hours spent on the organ bench in 
company with organists will do much 
to clarify the ideas of the organ 
builder, and this is one sure way of 
learning how and what to build. 
Augment this with criticisms from 
pianists, orchestra men, etc., and you 
have a_ perfect organ builders’ 
school. 

So much for the background. 
Now to answer the question as to 
why the Riickpositiv was built. Mr. 
Quimby, Mr. Smith, and I had been 
discussing for several years the suit- 
ability of contemporary organ tone, 
and between ourselves had observed 
the effect of their own playing on the 
Museum organ as well as that of 
other artists, both American and 
European. Our conclusions were 
that the organ needed primarily an 
“opening up” and broadening out of 
the tone, an aerating so to speak, in 
order that sustained fortes could be 
made without reverberation. It also 


was necessary to be able to achieve 
a more complete or composite regis- 
tration in the smaller ensembles for 
the sake of the intrinsic interest of 
the tone, and last but by no means 
least, the clarity in performance. 
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In this connection it must be borne 
in mind that the ceiling of the Gar- 
den Court in which the organ is 
placed is a glass skylight which, to- 
gether with the marble halls of the 
galleries are excellent reflectors of 
free tone but deadly to any concen- 


trated tone. The Garden Court it- 
self is comparatively small, yet the 
organ must be agreeable to the lis- 
teners within this room and also 
ample and distinct to listeners in the 
Rotunda, an adjoining room where 
listeners may sit. The Rotunda is 
connected with the Garden Court 
only by a comparatively small arch- 
Way. 

When Mr. Quimby decided to do 
the complete organ works of Bach, 
the whole question was brought to 
a head, because in the performance 
of this of all music, the foregoing 
desirable results became essential 
if the music were to be made clear 
and have any degree of authentic- 
ity. Mr. Quimby and Mr. Smith 
were both entirely open-minded, 
albeit keenly critical, thus creating 
for us a golden opportunity to test 
out and make a practical demon- 
stration of our conception of cor- 
rective measures. 

I should like to have the reader 
understand that the Rickpositiv 
was not to be a mere reproduction 
of an historical instrument, nor 
was it to be a “Bach organ.” 

In regard to how we arrived at 
the pipe scales of the Riickpositiv, 
the question is easier to ask than to 
answer. There are of course many 
examples of the Riickpositiv in 
Europe, and naturally these were 
studied. Our contemplated Riick- 
positiv, however, had to be placed 
under a glass ceiling rather than 
under a stone or plastered vault; 
also, aside from its functions en- 
umerated above, it had to be a sep- 
arate division. One of its chief 
functions was to establish a lead- 
ing voice for the main organ, which 
unfortunately has rather cramped 
quarters and hence a drag in its 
tone. Pipe scaling and voicing 
were of course the tools with which 
we must work. Since we had de- 
cided upon the results to be achiev- 
ed, the physical: means gradually 
took the form of mental pictures of 
the actual pipes. It is really an in- 
tuitive process. 

A sample pipe of each register 
was made and tried not only in en- 
semble, but individually and if 
various combinations. This trying” 
out process necessitated changes in 
scales, pipe formations and so 
forth, until our ears were satisfied. 
The completed model was taken to 
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the Museum and tested in place. 
Here again certain changes were 
indicated. It may be of interest to 
know that our original conception 
of the 2’ Doublette proved abso- 
lutely wrong. We had made it a 
continuation of the bright 4’ Pres- 
tant but it proved to be too incisive 
and keen in ensemble. This was 
corrected by remarking the 2’ 
Doublette in the form of a normal 
Diapason. This reversal of the 
usual order of things removed the 
keenness and broadened the whole 
ensemble. 

In connection with the 8’ Bour- 
don, the same test proved that the 
sample was too foundational and 
that a greater proportion of quint 
was desirable. This change was 
made by the simple process of low- 
ering the lip. These revisions were 
probably made necessary by the 
glass ceiling. 

In deciding upon scaling and 
general pipe treatment, we kept 
constantly before us the desirabil- 
ity of a tonal structure, the com- 
ponent parts of which would ‘be 
unusually easy and free in speech. 

In general, all the pipes were 
voiced under capacity, and if the 
tones were then found not to be 
sufficient, an increase in the scale 
was made. I feel very definitely 
that any forcing whatsoever in or- 
gan tone tends to make it rebellious 
and incapable of being formed by. 
its environment. In this connec- 
tion I have never been quite satis- 
fied with the results of the partially 
closed eschallots and weighted 
tongues of the English chorus reeds 
as perfected by Father Willis. The 
tone of these reeds seems to me to 
be a controlled, forced and inflexi- 
ble tone which will not submit to 
the influence of the environment. 
I merely mention the type of reed 
tone described above as an extreme 
example, in contrast to what we 
were trying to accomplish. Above 
all we felt that the tone of the 
pipes of the Riickpositiv must be 
plastic and malleable. In spite of 
all human ingenuity which has de- 
vised mixing chambers, tone reflec- 
tors and so forth, the audience 
room must still. act as the “tone- 
former” of the organ pipe. 

Questions with regard to wind- 
pressure are the most interesting of 
all, but the subject is so vast and still 
so controversial that I can do little 
more than relate our experiences and 
the results we have achieved. In 
passing, I might mention however 
that the very nature of the organ it- 
self revolves around this question of 
wind-pressure. We contemporary 
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organ builders have much to learn 
about wind-pressure, and I am con- 
vinced that we are only on the thres- 
hold of fitting PRESSURE to FUNC- 
TION. In the case of the Riickpositiv 
we chose 3” wind because it seemed 
to be the logical pressure for the re- 
sults we hoped to obtain. 

In general (there are of course ex- 
ceptions) my experience tells me 
that high pressure robs the pipes of 
their individuality and forces them 
into a somewhat common category, 
with the result that they cease to 
augment each other in a natural 
manner. On the other hand, low 
wind-pressure allows each pipe to 
speak its easy and free tone, develop 
its own harmonics and be a contri- 
buting member of the general com- 
munity of pipes. May I repeat that 
the question of wind-pressure in- 
volves the very nature of the instru- 
ment itself and is today the most im- 
portant question before the organ 
public ? 

In laying out the chest we had two 
aims in mind. The most important 
consideration was of course that all 
pipes, and particularly the larger 
pipes should have ample and free 
speaking room. The second consid- 
eration was that the arrangement of 
the pipes themselves must achieve a 
pleasing simplicity and directness for 
the eye. This was accomplished by 
placing the first 25 pipes of each set 
in a single straight row in the usual 
order of C left and C-sharp right. 
The chest itself was made large 
enough so that this could be done 
without staggering the pipes. The 
remaining 36 smaller pipes of each 
set were then spaced in front of and 
between the larger 25. 

This freeing up of the speaking 
room of the basses enabled us to 
voice them without any forcing 
whatsoever and so maintain quality 
to the largest pipe. Actually, I be- 
lieve, the harmonic content of the 
pipes increases as the scale descends, 
rather than vice versa where basses 
are crowded and forced. Obvious- 
ly this has particular advantages in 
promoting blend and is especially 
valuable when the Riickpositiv is 
coupled to pedal. I believe it was 
the late Lynnwood Farnam who had 
his manual mutation ranks break into 
octaves at middle-C in order to avoid 
the disagreeable fifthiness when 
coupled to the pedal. In actual prac- 
tise, Mr. Quimby and Mr. Smith use 
the Riickpositiv to Pedal a great 
deal. The series 8-4-2 2/3-2-1 1/3-1, 
standing as it does well forward, is 
remarkably effective when used to 
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supplement the regular pedal stops 
of the main organ. 

The chest mechanism is of a very 
simple construction. Pneumatics of 
ample capacity are used in place of 
pouches and the stop-action is of the 
by-pass type. All borings are made 
oversize. The action is crisp, fast 
and in every way responsive to the 
will of the players and the need of 
the pipes. To steady the wind, a 
large wind regulator (4’ x 8’) was 
used and wind was fed to both ends 
of the chest. The top- or pipe- 
boards upon which the pipes rest are 
channeled in such a way that no pipe 
is placed directly above its valve, but 
must receive its wind indirectly from 
the cavity formed by the channeling. 


These channels or cavities are made 


as large as possible and all extend 
the full width of the board. 

The importance of this cavity be- 
tween valve and pipe is being more 
and more recognized and may prove 
to be a necessity for the production 
of certain classes of tone (see 
Modern Studies in Organ Tone by 
Noel Bonavia-Hunt). In the build- 
ing of the Rickpositiv at the Cleve- 
land Museum, this aid to pipe speech 
was employed to assist our voicer in 
obtaining a percussive effect from 
the pipes—only a detail by the way, 
but an invaluable one in imparting to 
organ tone the much needed elements 
of gaiety and joy. 

In conclusion: Let the watchword 
be, smaller organs in more advan- 
tageous positions where they can be 
seen as well as properly heard. They 
are more of a pleasure to build and 
certainly more of a pleasure to listen 
to. The mammoth thing may satisfy 
the ego of the purchaser but it sins 
against all the dicates of good taste 
and the laws of musical sound. Let 
us accomplish our aims simply by af- 
fording nature an opportunity to do 
our work for us. If an organ has 
a right to be heard it likewise has a 
right to be seen. 

To quote from Rev. Bonavia- 
Hunt’s Modern Studies in Organ 
Tone: “I have tried to show that 
there is not one law for organ tone 
and another law for musical tone: 
that, in short, all instruments of 
music are under the sway of Dame 
Nature.” 


4S 

—659% INCREASE— 
And still going up. The Census 
Bureau says the national debt has 
increased 659% in two decades. 
And they are still borrowing more 
for the tax-payers to pay interest 
on, and ultimately the principle 
too. 
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What Shall We Sing? 
Meditations of a Choirmaster on Christmas Carols, Unaccompanied 
Anthems, and Other Equally Bad Habits 


By HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 
Riverside Church, New York 


EING naturally of a saving 
and conservative dispo- 
sition, I never throw away 
more than about 80% of 
the sample copies of an- 

thems sent me from time to time by 
the incorrigibly optimistic pub- 
lishers. Waste not, want not, is my 
motto. Even though one look at the 
title-page and the first eight bars is 
enough to condemn nine out of ten 
of them to what my infant son used 
to call “the wastepasterbastick,” 
yet I feel that I should err on the 
safe side rather than be extravagant, 
so into the file goes that other 10%, 
what the psychologists call “border- 
line cases.” 

Well, this has been going on for 
a number of years now and the care- 
fully segregated residue of sample 
copies occupies about as much space 
in the church music library as an 
average New York apartment in- 
tended for occupancy by a family of 
five people. The anthems are sepa- 
rated according to seasons of the 
year (Advent, Christmas, Easter, 
etc.), according to composers (Old 
Italian Masters, Old German, Old 
English, Modern English, American, 
etc.), according to publishers, and 
other classifications, such as Can- 
ticles, Evening, Unaccompanied, etc. 


A hasty glance at this bone-yard 
of hope discloses some interesting 
Signs of the Times. For instance, 
under the heading Christmas Carols, 
there are approximately 57,591 
copies, and these, mind you, are only 
the hastily selected upper 20% of 
those published and broadcast. Mul- 
tiply that by five and you will have 
some idea of the output of Christ- 
mas carols during the past ten years. 
Some day as you drive your car 
through a busy suburb you will ob- 
serve clouds of black smoke arising 
from factory chimney’s and mo- 
tor trucks hurrying in and out of 
factory doors. Upon inquiry you 
will be informed that that is Christ- 
mas Carol Factory 7%D working 
overtime on next season’s output of 
carols. Most of them are produced 
by the “assembly method,” which I 
suppose is the only practical method 
for successful mass production, 
though it is rather unfavorable to 
originality of thought. 

A few questions rise lingeringly to 
the surface of the mind as one con- 


templates this extraordinary pro- 
ductivity. ‘What is a Christmas 
carol, and why?” “Who sings them, 
and who listens to them?” 


An organist friend of mine told 
me a year ago that he was afraid he 
would never survive another glad 
Yueltide season. He said he gagged 
at the mere thought of carols and 
probably another round of them 
would be fatal. I have watched the 
papers anxiously this year for his 
obituary, but it has not appeared yet. 
Perhaps he saved his life by taking 
the drastic step which I myself took 
some years ago, viz., to adhere to the 
rule that the maximum number of 
carols to be sung each Christmas 
must not exceed one. 

Another glance into the locker dis- 
closes that under the heading Un- 
accompanied, (or as they say in 
Iowa, A-cappella) there are at pres- 
ent approximately 57,592 copies. 
Talk about inflation! If some way 
is not found to stop the presses in 
the next six months, there is serious 
danger that the entire supply of 
wood-pulp available in the United 
States will be used up to publish the 
current output of anthems in eight 
parts with “for rehearsal only” ac- 
companiment. The daily news- 
papers will have to suspend publi- 
cation, and as for the magazines— 
well, ask the Editor of T.A.O. about 
it! I tell you, it’s serious. It’s a 
major epidemic. 

I wonder how it all got started. I 
suspect that it is partly due to the 
fact that it is so much easier to write 
for voices alone than for voices and 
organ. It is a short and easy step 
from writing four-part harmony ex- 
ercises to writing four-part “an- 
thems” (sometimes it isn’t even a 
step!) and from four parts it is a 
mere trifle to go on to eight parts. 
As far as I am concerned, they can 
write in any number of parts up to 
and including forty-six, but I will 
have to stop there, on account of the 
depression. 

Of course, I have no objection to 
a-cappella singing, but I am one of 
those fellows who can take it or 
leave it alone. Even if the com- 
poser’s name ends in “ski” or “off,” 
I still think a little judicious organ 
tone now and then is not a bad 
thing. 
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It is all a matter of proportion, of 
proper emphasis. Church congre- 
gations should be given a_ well- 
balanced musical diet. A few un- 
accompanied anthems now and then 
will put the choir on their mettle and 
may call the attention of the con- 
gregation a little more acutely to the 
excellencies of your choral directing, 
but a steady diet of a-cappella is 
apt to bring on vertigo and should 
be counteracted with a dose of good 
organ-playing. 

I think the present epidemic of 
writing for unaccompanied voices is 
a passing fad. Mark you, I said 
“writing.” What I mean is that the 
market is being flooded with too 
many compositions in this style to 
the neglect of the well-written ac- 
companied anthem. I have the high- 
est admiration for some of the a- 
cappella music which has come to my 
desk in the past year or two, even 
though when we sing some of it we 
use an organ accompaniment, at 
least in spots. And the Russian in- 
fluence is all right, too, although as 
a rule I prefer my vodka undiluted. 
But I wish some of the talented 
young men would turn their atten- 
tion to writing an anthem in which 
the organ plays an independent and 
eloquent part, neither left out alto- 
gether nor used merely to double the 
voices. Let’s have an organ part that 
means something, that is more than 
a mere accompaniment. (And, by 
the way, when you write for men’s 
voices, please don’t always put the 
accompaniment in the bass clef.) 

The organ part in the following 
anthems does not always live up to 
this requirement, but the list is fair- 
ly indicative of the type of anthem I 
refer to: 

“And Jesus Entered into the Tem- 
ple,” Davies-hn 

“The Angel of the Lord,” An- 
drews-hn 

“Arise Shine,” ar. by Rogers from 
“Christmas Oratorio,” Saint-Saens- 
) 

“Break Forth into Thanksgiving,” 
Shaw-hn 

“By the Waters of Babylon,” 
James-h 

“The Desert Shall Rejoice,” Whit- 
ing-g 

“The Good Shepherd,” Jennings- 
h 


“Grieve not the Holy Spirit,” 
Noble-h 

“In Him we Live,” Baumgartner- 
) 

“In the Name of Our God,” Wil- 
lan-h 

“T Was Glad,” Candlyn-h 

“Light in Darkness,” Jenkins-hn 
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“Lord Thou hast been our Dwell- 
ing place,” Williams-xu 

“Praise,” Rowley-co 

“Morning Hymn,” Henschel-e 

“Splendente Te Deus,” Mozart- 
hn 

“O Lord Most Holy,” Franck-b 

“Praise the Lord,” Dunkley-o 

“Psalm 86,” Holst-xa 

“Springs in the Desert,” Jennings- 

“Swing Low Sweet Chariot,” 
Burleigh-r 

“Thou Shalt Remember,” Parker- 
h 

“To Whom 
Parker-h 

“Turn Back O Man,” Holst-as 

“What are These,” Gray-as 

“When the Lord Turned Again,” 
Faning-hn 


Will ye  Liken,” 


And while we are on the subject, 
I might call attention to the fact that 
some of the best things of this kind 
are to be found in oratorios and can- 
tatas. I have used the following. 
Of course, everybody knows “He 
Watching” from “Elijah,” but I have 
seen on only one other church calen- 
dar beside my own the far more im- 
pressive “Behold God the Lord 
Passed By,” which makes a stunning 
anthem, especially when preceded by 
the bass and soprano recitatives. 
From “St. Paul,” “See What Love 
Hath the Father” and “Blessed Are 
All They That Fear Him” make 
good separate numbers, although 
both accompaniments require some 
alteration for the organ. From Han- 
del’s “Messiah,” ‘‘Behold the Lamb 
of God” makes a fine Lenten an- 
them, and “And the Glory of the 
Lord” a good Advent number. 


And do you know these: 


“Light of the World,” from EI- 
gar’s “Light of Life” 

“Light out of Darkness,” Elgar’s 
“Light of Life” 

“There is Mercy,” Gounod’s “Out 
of Darkness” 

“T Am Alpha,’ Gounod’s “Mors 
et Vita” 

“All ye that Cried,” Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hymn of Praise” 

“At Thy Feet,” Dvorak’s “Stabat 
Mater” 

“Blessed Jesu,” Dvorak’s “Stabat 
Mater” 

“Thou Who Art,” Dvorak’s “Sta- 
bat Mater” 

“By Thy Glorious Death” Dvo- 
rak”s “Stabat Mater” 

“Blessed are the Meek,” Franck’s 
“Beatitudes” 

“Morning Hymn,” Beach’s ‘“Can- 
ticle of the Sun” 

“Blessed are they who Endure,” 
Beach’s “Canticle of the Sun” 
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hour,” 
(good 


“Cometh Earth’s latest 
Parker’s “Hora Novissima” 
for New Year’s Eve) 

“Most Mighty,’ Parker’s “Hora 
Novissima” 

“Dedication of the Temple,” No- 
ble’s “Gloria Domini” 

“Henceforth when ye hear,” Men- 
delssohn’s “95th Psalm” 

“Let not Him that  seeketh,” 
Davies’ “Five Sayings of Jesus” 

“There is Joy,” Sullivan’s “Prodi- 
gal Son” 


The Ideal Prelude 


A Symposium of Suggestions for 

Preludes of a Set Style 

A Comment 

By SUMNER SALTER 
= T'S A FINE move to start a 
little serious thinking on the 
« question of the Ideal Pre- 
lude. When one takes note 
—or HAS taken note in sea- 
sons past, since the N. Y. Evening 
Post (Saturday edition) no longer 
publishes the lists of music at church 
services — of the extraordinary 
variety and questionable character 
of many of the preludes at the morn- 
ing services, one wonders what state 
of mind led to the choices indicated. 


The question of the ideal prelude 
in the CONCRETE seems to me to rest 
fundamentally on the question of 


what it is in the aBsTRAcT. No list 
of selections as approaching the 
ideal seems possible until a fair un- 
derstanding is reached as to its true 
function, what should be its essential 
features, limitations, etc. Since spe- 
cial choices would be influenced by 
regard for the significance of special 
days and special occasions it natural- 
ly must be assumed that the service 
to follow it is to be of a general 
character of worship and praise, as 
well as a morning service, for cer- 
tain admirable selections for an eve- 
ning service are quite out of place 
in the morning. 

The only basic fact we may sup- 
pose to be known to the organist is 
that people of all sorts and con- 
ditions of life—I might say of men- 
tal and moral servitude—are to as- 
semble for worship, and that his job 
is to give them a spiritual uplift out 
of themselves in aspiration for 
something nobler and higher than 
comes to them on the other days of 
the week. His duty and the func- 
tion of the prelude is, in my opinion, 
to impress a mood-exert an influ- 
ence upon the state of mind and 
feeling of the people—in a word, to 
create an atmosphere of reverence 
that will envelope them and more or 
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less permeate their thought and feel- 
ing, so that they will become a col- 
lective unit as a congregation, re- 
sponsive in their attitude to the fea- 
tures of the service and receptive to 
the messages that come, culminating 
in those of the sermon. 

If this is a fair statement of the 
matter, do not certain conclusions 
follow naturally, somewhat of this 
sort? The prelude should be: 

1. Major in tonality ; 

2. Steady in movement ; 

3. Simple in structure, with a 
blend of polyphonic and lyric de- 
velopment ; 

4. Unified by adherence to a few 
themes, with no perfect cadences or 
sectional divisions ; 

5. Begun quietly—at least simply. 
if with tonal volume for impressive 
momentary effect—developing to a 
moderate climax and ending softly ; 

6. Not over five minutes in 
length. 

The question arises: Are these 
conclusions—any or all of them— 
valid? In so far as they are valid 
then, what pieces come near to meet- 
ing the required features? 

It was considerations of this sort 
that puzzled me not a little, years 
ago, when playing a daily morning 
service as I had been doing for over 
fifteen years previous, and led me to 
write a number of what I called 
Prelude Improvisations, ‘which soon 
found publishers and apparently 
have been more or less useful. They 
by no means measure up to the 
standard of the requirements indi- 
cated above but more or less con- 
form to them in a tentative way and 
may be suggestive of the possibilities 
in pieces of that sort. My notion is 
that more than ever the church— 
and particularly the minister of mus- 
ic in the church—needs devotional 
organ music; music that is UNsenti- 
mental, UNsuggestive of and UNas- 
sociated with secular things, uNex- 
citing and Non-distracting by in- 
tricacies of development, figuration, 
ornamentation and rhythmical dis- 
turbances. 

Is there a field for the organ com- 
poser that will yield better returns 
of usefulness and royalties than 
this, of providing suitable pieces for 
this important part of the church 
service ? 

It is most gratifying to read of 
Mr. Goldsworthy’s identical con- 
victions and experience in regard to 
the prelude in the same current is- 
sue of the T.A.O. under the heading 
of “What shall I play?” both as to 
the importance of improvisation and 
also as to the main function of the 
prelude, being to unify the mood of 
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Actual improvi- 


the congregation. 
sation, however, of a worthwhile 
sort, is something that, as he says, 
“takes some doing.” The number of 
organists equal to it is at best rel- 


atively very small. Hence the de- 
sirability of pieces by composers 
with church experience who sense 
the requirements and can put on 
paper what they would do at the key- 
board at such times. The latitude 
within the general limits outlined is 
obviously broad enough to afford a 
wide scope for ingenuity and _ in- 
spiration. 
—N 0 T E— 


The compositions to which Mr. 
Salter refers are.: 

Benedic Anima Mea, a set of 
three pieces in one cover, published 
by Schirmer, 75c, splendid materials 
for preludial use when played with 
true feeling and a refined registra- 
tion of warm rich tones; 

Prelude Improvisation in D, Bos- 
ton Music Co., of which a copy is 
not at hand for comment; and 

Aspiration, published by Summy, 
60c, another fine composition that 
needs only a ppp beginning instead 
of the mf as marked, to make it ex- 
actly fit the title; readers will find it 
eloquently musical. In addition we 
would mention— 

Souvenir, published by Summy, 
75c, which lends itself to adaptation 
effectively enough with but mild 
changes of interpretation from those 


indicated. In the last analysis, mus- © 


ic is made by the interpretation of 
it, and innumerable compositions 
are equally effective under various 
treatments. M any compositions 
sound trivial, no matter how much 
work we devote to them; these by 
Mr. Salter emanate from true ar- 
tistic feeling, and when played in 
that manner they carry a message of 
real worth, leading a congregation 
far away from things of trivial char- 
acter so often depicted in the 
— umph-ah type of prelude.— 


4S 

--FULL ENJOYMENT— 
“I have long realized that the hear- 
er is left unsatisfied when forced to 
appreciate hidden organs with the 
ear only. If he can bring the sense 
of sight plus an imaginary sense of 
feeling into play, his result will 
then be satisfying. The greater 
the number of senses we can bring 
to bear in the appreciation of a 
given thing, the greater our appre- 
ciation is. Someone must bring 
these American organs out into the 
open,” says Walter Holtkamp. 
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What Shall I Play? 


Answer No. 6 
By Dr. SAMUEL J. RIEGEL 
Retired 


I’ve just been browsing in back num- 
bers of T.A.O., being incited there- 
to by Dr. Boyd’s “What Shall I 
Play?” It is the penalty of a has- 
been to have to live on his past— 
it’s better to be a has-been than a 
never-was. 

Almost at random I picked up a 
few of what I consider good pre- 
ludes—I like a bold start to my pre- 
lude. Of such are: 

Mendelssohn, Grave, Sonata 2; 
this can be lightened by continuing 
with either the Adagio or Allegro; a 
not too assertive 16’ manual reed is 
valuable in the Grave. 

Foerster, Exaltation; has a very 
solid substantial effect for preludial 
purposes, a real solid Diapason Ped- 
al is a sine que non. 

Smart, Moderato D; good as a 


prelude or postlude. It sounds 
much more like Meditation in a 
Cathedral, than that by Silas. 


Sounds well to begin with solemn 
Diapasons, if you have them. 
H. A. Matthews, Romanza Cm; 
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This 
builds up nicely from a delicate reed 
solo, to whatever your organ or your 


of slightly different character. 


own feeling permits. I once used 
it as a prelude—but to have the com- 
poser come up after service to in- 
quire what I had played! Must 
have been an individual interpre- 
tation, eh wot? 

Without further comment I will 
add: 

Guilmant, Cantilene Pastorale; 
has a very substantial middle sec- 
tion. 

Smart, Andante Grazioso; per- 
haps too Grazioso for some tastes; 
suit yourself, brother. 

Bach, St. Ann’s Fugue (first 
part); a most dignified preludial 
piece; the pompous last section can 
fittingly be the postlude. A good 
16’ manual open Diapason adds to 
the dignity of the theme, but it must 
be good—I once heard a distinguish- 
ed organist play it on a new organ 
and the 16’ open muddied it out of 
all beauty; perhaps he needed Sil- 
bermann mixtures. 

These are not eye-brow pieces nor 
Ungarian Raspberries. Can their 
atmosphere of reverence be ques- 
tioned ? 


Boychoir Problems 


Some of the Details by which Excellence in Tone and Interpretation 
May be Obtained from Choirs of Boys and Men 


By EDMUND SERENO ENDER 


= T HAS BEEN suggested that 

I give a detailed account of 

the way in which I conduct 

my rehearsals. For the bene- 

fit of any who may be inter- 

ested, I shall endeavor to acquaint 

them with what they would hear 

should they visit St. Paul’s School 
any afternoon at two o’clock. 

First let me say that I have a very 
definite plan without which I do not 
think our progress would be assured. 
Our rehearsals are all different— 
like the meals in a boarding-house— 
but when Tuesday comes around, 
the weekly plan begins all over. On 
Tuesday we go over everything 
scheduled for the following Sunday 
or the services of the week. On 
Wednesday we work on new music. 
Thursday afternoon finds us prepar- 
ing for the full rehearsal which we 
hold on the same evening. Friday 
afternoon we do nothing but polish 
up the music for Sunday. It is my 


custom on Saturday mornings to 
work with my solo boys and give in- 
dividual singing lessons to all the 
boys in the choir. 

So much for our weekly plan. 


Now for our procedure at the daily 
rehearsals, which does not vary a 
great deal. 

When the boys are assembled for 
the first rehearsal of the week, I ask 
them to stand, extend their arms for- 
ward, straight from the shoulders. 
While in that position, they open 
their mouths, relax their jaws, and 
take a few short breaths, to be sure 
that the diaphragm and lower ribs 
work, and that there is no pulling 
up of the breath and raising of the 
shoulders. That accomplished, I 
start the boys on a descending scale 
beginning at about D (fourth line) 
using the vowel “oo” and’ continu- 
ing up by half steps as far as G or 
A. Then I usually begin on G (sec- 
ond line) and have the boys sing the 
five vowels, a, e, i, 0, u, using the 
Italian pronunciation, i.e. “ah,” “ay,” 
“ee,” “o,” “oo.” My reason for do- 
ing this is to get the mouth open. As 
the jaw drops with the taking in of 
breath and the formation of the 
mouth for the pronunciation of 
“ah,” I insist that the jaw remain 
motionless throughout the exercise. 
After this is done on four or five de- 
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grees of the scale in the middle 
voice, we use a rapid exercise de- 
scending and ascending: Beginning 
on C (third space) we hold that note 
as a crotchet and then descend by 
quavers to the C below, doing the 
exercise in 4-4 rhythm, holding the 
bottom C as a quarter-note and as- 
cending again by quavers to the up- 
per C, holding it for the value of 
five crotchets. If the reader will 
hurriedly write this out in proper 
notation he will see exactly what we 
do. 

This exercise I use as far up the 
scale as A or B-flat. Then I begin 
to work the low voice by bringing 
the head voice down as far as it will 
go, and using the chest voice very 
lightly. I usually take the voices as 
low as A (second added line below 
the staff). My last exercise is the 
ascending diatonic scale which I use 
up to high C. It is not uncommon 
for boys to sing E-flat above high 
x 

Some choirmasters require their 
boys to stand throughout the entire 
rehearsal. I do not. I have them 
stand during the vocalization, and 
occasionally as a change from the 
sitting position. After the vocal ex- 
ercises have been sung, we take the 
hymns, observing any peculiarities, 
noting phrasing, etc. Then follow 
the psalms and whatever other 
chanting is on the program for the 
week. We have now consumed 
about a half-hour, and have the 
same amount of time for the re- 
mainder of the rehearsal, which will 
be devoted to familiar music for the 
following Sunday services. 

On Wednesday afternoon our vo- 
cal exercises consist of two or three 
descending scales and perhaps a few 
vowel exercises. Then I have each 
boy sing a descending scale alone, 
being careful to note fidelity to pitch 
and improvement in quality. Quite 
often on Wednesdays I have the 
psalms sung the same way as the 
above vocal exercise, i.e. each boy 
sings a verse. The remainder of the 
hour is devoted to learning new 
music. The music to be rehearsed 
at the full-choir rehearsal on Thurs- 
day evening having been selected, 
the afternoon rehearsal on that day 
is devoted to whatever is least 
familiar of the music appointed for 
the evening’s work. At the full- 
choir rehearsal, no vocal work is at- 
tempted, as we try to confine our- 
selves to one and one-half hours of 
intensive drill, and a great deal of 
ground must be covered. The boys 
usually leave at 9:30 (having begun 
to sing precisely at eight) and the 
men stay on for twenty minutes or 
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one-half hour longer, going over 
new music, and polishing up any 
places that seemed uncertain during 
the evening. When we assemble for 
our Friday rehearsal we spend just 
a few moments in vocalization, and 
then take up the music for the Sun- 
day services. We aim to rehearse 
everything we are to sing on Sun- 
day, and nothing else. 

I have tried to give in detail an 
account of our Tuesday afternoon 
rehearsal and the manner in which 
the other rehearsals differ from it. 
I do not wish to convey the impres- 
sion that I consider the plan at St. 
Paul’s the best for every choir. It 
works well with us, but I can think 
of improvements which I should like 
to make, but which, on account of 
our peculiar situation, are impossi- 
ble. Two rehearals with the full 
choir is an excellent plan—one being 
in church with the organ. Some 
choirs do good work having only 
three rehearsals a week with the 
boys. I feel, however, that the 
oftener the boys can be rehearsed 
together, the better will be the tone 
of the choir. If the young choir- 
master will be patient and willing to 
do a great deal of hard work, he will 
be rewarded with the possession of 
a fine choir. F 


—RUNNING A CHOIR— 
Miss Catharine Morgan, of Haws 
Avenue M. E., Norristown, Pa., fur- 
nishes another example of what a 
well-equipped church organist can 
do. In addition to the regular Sun- 
day work, Miss Morgan’s choirs 
have a repertoire of five of the com- 
monly used cantatas and oratorios, 
and each season give an unaccom- 
panied concert sung from memory. 
In the oratorio performances her 
junior choir takes some of the 
soprano and contralto solos. How 
the work is done is told in part by 
Miss Morgan: 

“As for the vocal technic of secur- 
ing good tone quality and staying on 
pitch, I can only refer you to the 
very excellent course which I attend- 
ed for two seasons. I must assure 
you, however, that I do not spend 
the time on choir work that many di- 
rectors do, who have _ adopted 
modern methods to the extent that I 
have. 

“When it comes to memorizing, I 
am obliged to work out my own 
methods. For a choir that has never 
sung by memory, there must be a 
strong incentive in order to start. 
Our choir is ambitious and so the 
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strongest incentive for this group 
was to put on a concert of unaccom- 
panied numbers done from memory, 
the idea being to use the concert 
numbers as a foundation for a larger 
repertoire by keeping them in mind 
and adding others to them from time 
to time. The details of the first 
memorizing may be interesting. 
“First of all, when we started the 
fall work, I selected a program ot 
numbers, all but three of which were 
already in our repertoire, and each 
choir member was given an envelope 
containing a set of one each of these 


anthems. These they took home to 
work on at their pianos, bringing 
them to each rehearsal. At every 


rehearsal I announced which of the 
anthems we would work on particu- 
larly the next time, asking them to 
work out the notes at home. We 
started by using them in the church 
service, but with the music. After 
we had sung the entire list in this 
way, we. began singing them by 
memory, one each Sunday. In the 
meantime, I asked that every mem- 
ber of the choir should sing alone, by 
memory, each anthem, with the other 
three parts played with them on the 
piano, and assigned periods for these 
private hearings. 

“At this point, we began to have 
extra rehearsals, some for the full 
choir, some for the different parts. 
For those who were having real diffi- 
culty, especially with words, I de- 
vised a system of writing out the 
words, with extra beats, rests, and 
words and sung on long runs, indi- 
cated by dashes following the words, 
a little on the order of the tonic 
sol-fa. After working this out for 
themselves and singing from copies 
of this sort, they had both notes and 
words pretty well in mind. Another 
way was to divide each anthem into 
sections and themes, which did very 
well for the easier ones. 

“TI found that the so-called easy 
anthem is not always easy to 
memorize, because a person who 
does not read well sings partly by 
ear, and, when the chording is 
simple, may sing root, third, or fifth 
without being in discord with the 
other parts, and yet be singing the 
wrong note for his particular part. 
The anthem in which each part sings 
something of a tune may be harder 
to learn with the music, but it is 
easier to memorize.” 

Miss Morgan has organized her 
choirs with a set of rules and regu- 
lations to control attendance and 
govern the system of awards. The 
awards include: 

Silver Stripe for a junior choris- 
ter’s five years of service; 
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CHOIR PANTOMIME 
The group from Captain Ranger’s boys’ glee club that sang their own 
version of “Silent Night” in concert, with costumes and accessories here 
shown, as told in the accompanying note. 


Silver Stripe for a senior choris- 
ter’s five years of service, part of 
which has been as a junior choris- 
ter; 

Gold Stripe to a senior for five 
years of continuous service; 

Gold Emblem, awarded each fall, 
for a record of perfect attendance 
during the previous year; 

Silver Emblem similarly awarded 
for a 90% attendance record. 


—WORKING HARD ?— 

If you’re working too hard for too 
little money, ponder a salary of $2,- 
475.00 a year for seven years, 52 
Sundays off each year, and 232 
week-days off each year, but no 
docking of salary. For the job was 
political and the tax-payers of one 
of our cities paid the bill. 


—CHOIR PANTOMIME— 
As a means of stimulating the inter- 
est of boys in a glee club in the in- 
terpretation of the songs they were 
singing in a concert, small groups of 
them put on pantomime versions of 
their own design. One of the 
groups is shown herewith in their 
characterization of carol-singing. In 
the concert they came slowly out on 
the stage in front of the rest of the 
boys who were singing, and then on 
the second stanza of “Silent Night” 
they suddenly opened a tremendous 
book that one of the boys had made. 
As a little touch of completeness, 
the words of the carol were printed 
inside the book in large letters. 

Putting on these scenes meant no 
extra work on the part of the direc- 
tor, as the method of handling it was 
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to put one boy in charge of the in- 
terpretation of each song. This boy 
then selected the other members of 
his cast and got up his own costumes 
and properties. Rivalry between the 
different groups to put on the best 
scene was provided by having them 
judged, and all the members of the 
winning cast were given free tickets 
to the local motion picture house, 
donated by the manager of the 
theater. 

Other scenes included: ‘Goin’ 
Home,” given with a distinct south- 
ern touch; “At the Crossroads,” ar- 
ranged from the “Mikado” by M. 
Louise Baum—policemen and _ scoo- 
ters made quite a little act of this 
song; “The Blue Bells of Scotland” 
gave excellent opportunity for kilts 
and imitation bagpipes; “The Song 
of the Volga Boatmen” took the 
largest size rope that one of the 
basses could find—this appealed par- 
ticularly to the basses, so that on this 
song this part of the chorus was 
stronger in brawn than voice. 

The organization is known as the 
Electro Choir, and is made up of 
boys from ten to twenty years of 
age in the Forest Hill section of 
Newark, N. J. Starting as a group 
of six boys, singing with the Ranger- 
tone Organ, under the direction of 
Captain Richard H. Ranger, the 
choir now numbers over seventy-five 
and meets Tuesday evenings in 
Ridge Street School, as part of the 
recreational activities of the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Electric transcriptions of .the 
Rangertone are used in the re- 
hearsals and part of the time in the 
concerts, although considerable un- 
accompanied work is being develop- 
ed with the group. For this, the in- 
tensity of the electric tones is gradu- 
ally decreased as the boys become 
more used to the parts, until they are 
able to sing alone. The boys are 
used in several of the local choirs, 
and they are putting their energies 
into the spring concert to be given 
April 14th in Elliott Street School, 
Newark. 


—THE LEADERS— 


“Consequently we legislate, if we 
can, and failing that, we turn to 
organization on a large scale, for- 
getting that the important work of 
the world generally gets done by 
the few. No society for the im- 
provement of church music is likely 
to accomplish much; at least, it 
never has.” 

—Dr. ARCHIBALD T. Davison, 
in Protestant Church Music in 
America. 





Children’s Choirs 


Practical Suggestions from Experi- 
ence in the Flemington Choirs 
By MISS VOSSELLER 


, . ASSISTANTS ... 
<=.9T IS unwise for the director 
of a junior choir to attempt 
the job without definite assis- 
tance. First, there should be 
organized a Choir Guild 
made up of a dozen forceful and 
capable women of the church. This 
Guild should make itself responsible 
for the material welfare of the choir, 
furnishing the vestments, hymnals, 
music, medals, rewards, and any 
reasonable requirements of the or- 
ganist. From this Guild a Choir 
Mother should be chosen to be in 
charge of the vestments. It will be 
her duty to be on hand every time 
the choir sings, to see that every child 
is vested properly (each child should 
be personally inspected when 


dressed) and that all vestments are 
clean, freshly laundered, and kept in 
perfect repair. 

Then there must be an immediate 
helper or assistant to the organist. 
This assistant should be musical, 
possess the ability to play the simple 


accompaniments at first required, 
should be interested in children, 
helpful and sympathetic in spirit, 
and have a character that commands 
respect. The assistant will take the 
roll, keep the records, be in charge 
during the organist’s absence, and 
assist in helping the choir before its 
entrance into the church. 

Definite attention should be paid 
to leadership among the choristers ; 
watch for it, encourage it, and use 
it, for its power is invaluable among 
the other children. 

The honors and privileges should 
always go to the older choristers, to 
dignify these young people and de- 
velop in them an increasing respect 
for themselves, for the help they 
render, and for the choir of which 
they are members. Their influence 
will become steadily finer and good 
fellowship will spread among all the 
other choristers. 

Running of a junior choir is not a 
“one-man” job, nor should it be; 
more people brought to its assistance 
will increase the interest in the or- 
ganization and supply an ever widen- 
ing circle of support. 

The assistants, then, should con- 
sist of a Choir Guild,a Choir Mother, 
and a personal helper; but always 
the organist-choirmaster must direct. 
There must be no uncertainty in his 
opinions and decisions; and through 
his own attitude and tact he must 
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command the respect of his assist- 
ants, of the choir, and of the minister 
until that respect is felt by the entire 
church. 

This condition, which is not diffi- 
cult, is bound to produce great re- 
sults which will amply repay in suc- 
cess every ounce of effort expended. 


Builder or Player? 


There is Danger in Straying too Far 
From Our Own Business 
By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 
Church Department Editor 


s2UST HOW MUCH should 

( the church organist know 

about organ building? This is 

a matter each one must de- 

cide for himself. Some tastes 

revert to things mechanical. Others 

are more concerned about the artistic 

details of performance. In answer to 

the above query I advised my cor- 

respondent to read Dr. Barnes’ book 

as a starter and to get in touch with 

a local repair man who might allow 

him to watch some tuning and repair 
jobs. 

T.A.O. has a large amount of 
space given to constructional affairs. 
This is a necessity, brought about by 
the many organists who are inter- 
ested. It serves as a clearing house 
for ideas by which our builders are 
guided. One frequently wonders if 
organists are not sometimes inclined 
that way at the expense of other 
considerations more vital to their 
actual work. 

There is little doubt that the enor- 
mous stride in organ-building in 
America has been brought about by 
the cooperation of the organist and 
the manufacturer. For this we are 
deeply grateful. Men like Dr. Barnes, 
who can talk intelligently about 
scales, wind-pressures, and materials 
have always been a splendid check on 
the tendency to standardize with its 
attendant evils. 

The young organist who wishes to 
know all about the insides of his in- 
strument may go just as far as he 
desires. In my opinion he ought to 
know enough to understand the fun- 
damentals and perhaps be able to 
make such simple adjustments as 
would eliminate cyphers, dead notes, 
squawky reeds, and the like. Further 
than this he will be better off to de- 
vote his time to matters which will 
be more important to his actual play- 
ing. 

Is it not more important to become 
familiar with the exact effect of all 
sorts of tonal colors, alone and’ in 
combination? An organist who can 
talk about scales but who will accom- 
pany a soprano solo with a Bourdon 
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and Piccolo should leave church- 
playing to others. The gist of the 
whole situation is the question of 
time. An organist needs even more 
practise than a pianist. As my read- 
ers know, my cudgels are everlast- 
ingly out against the kind of playing 
that our poor church congregations 
are forced to endure. Time occupied 
in exhaustive study of construction 
is usually stolen from practise hours. 
I know many instances where pro- 
fessionals complain about lack of 
leisure for practise when they are 
spending hours in reading about 
mechanics of the instrument in order 
to pose as organ architects to assist 
churches that are about to purchase 
organs. This is not a criticism of the 
true specialist, but my advice to any 
young organist is above everything 
else to learn to play the organ. 

Good organists are far more plen- 
tiful than in the past. Poor playing, 
on the other hand, is still the fate of 
most churches. Even in the large 
cities the conditions are far from 
what they should be. I know of 
famous preachers whose musical 
support is atrocious, where even the 
playing of hymntunes is incorrect 
and entirely lacking in precise 
rhythm, where an unbalanced choir 
distorts anthems of all sorts from the 
weak harmony-exercise variety to 
the oratorio chorus. We need organ- 
ists with good fingers and well- 
trained feet. Above all we need or- 
ganists with accurate ears and sound 
artistic judgment, who can make 
artistic use of organs, not try to 
build them. This is far more to the 


point. 


—AT IT AGAIN— 

The New York Times reports that 
before the present session of con- 
gress had reached its third day the 
merry game of deliberate waste went 
on at a cost of $1196. for printing 
in the Congressional Record 23 
pages of “speeches” which congress- 
men never made but which they 
wanted printed (at the tax-payer’s 
expense) “for the folks back home 
. . . just interesting words to please 
the vanity of a voter.” That is the 
sort of sincerity and economy prac- 
tised by the so-called gentlemen who 
are sent to Washington theoretically 
to help govern America, not rob 
Americans. Does anyone still wonder 
what’s wrong in America? 


—2000 ATTEND— 
Over 2000 attended the weekly re- 
citals of C. Harold Einecke on the 
Skinner Organ in Park Congre- 
gational, Grand Rapids, during Oc- 
tober and November. 
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Holy Cross Organ 


Some Comments on a Fine Example 
of the Small Organ 
By WM. H. BARNES, Mus.Doc. 
Organ-Department Editor 
L9 HE moderate-sized three- 
manual organ has_ had 
more discussion and an- 
ie alysis in these pages than 
any other because I feel 
it is the most important organ to 
consider, as there are so many of 
them built. When I run across a 
particularly interesting example, 
which has a few somewhat novel 
characteristics, it is always a pleas- 
ure to comment and analyze such 
a scheme. 

Being in New York the first of 
the year, I visited the Church of 
the Holy Cross, a typical down- 
town, red brick Catholic Church 
out on West 42nd Street. We have 
several of the same type in down- 
town Chicago, St. Patrick’s for ex- 
ample, where the late Dr.-J. Lewis 
Browne held forth for so long. 
They are the vintage of the late 
seventies or eighties, and are noth- 
ing to write home about architec- 
turally, nor are they any more than 
fair acoustically, being somewhat 
broken up with rafters and other 
similar decorations. 

The Aeolian- Skinner Organ 
Company have recently completed 
in Holy Cross Church an organ 
located in the usual gallery, west- 
end position. This is, as Dr. 
Schweitzer says, in his book Out 
of My Life and Work, in comments 
on organ building, the ideal loca- 
tion for any organ, but outside of 
Catholic churches it is all: too rare 
these days, where organs buried in 
chambers are the rule. 

The Swell Organ is quite the 
conventional Skinner Swell Organ, 
which has proved its efficiency and 
justified itself in hundreds of other 
organs by this builder. There is 
little need for comment here. 

But the Great and Choir are 
where the departure from the usual 
takes place. These two divisions 
contain on paper only one Diapa- 
son, whereas in reality, for musical 
purposes they contain four. The 
Viola 8’ on the Choir is nearly a 
Geigen Principal, of a particularly 
useful blending quality. The Gem- 
shorn 16’ and Gemshorn 8’ on the 
Great are both tapered Diapasons, 
with more of the Diapason than 
Gemshorn quality. In a _ small 
three-manual, I think this type of 
Diapason is particularly useful and 
adds to the variety greatly. 

The Choir Kleine Erzahler with 
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its separately drawn Celeste makes 
possible most useful and intriguing 
soft effects, singly or together, or 
associated with the Concert Flutes, 
or with coupled soft Swell material. 
In fact these Kleine Erzahlers 
make somewhat redundant the 
Swell Aeoline. For years I have 
considered this stop rather useless 
in any organ with a Dulciana, 
Kleine Erzahler or other soft 
register, any of which have more 
interest and charm than an Aeoline. 
There are always louder Swell 
strings present on even the small- 
est organ, and with good shutters 
they can be made to serve for soft 
string effects as well. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CuurcH oF Hoty Cross 
Aeolian-Skinner Organ Co. 
V-26. R-30. S-30. B-4. P-1976. 


PEDAL: V-2. R-2. S-6. 

16 DIAPASON 44 
BOURDON 44 
Gemshorn (G) 

8 Diapason 
Bourdon 

16 *Waldhorn (S) 

GREAT: V-6. R-7. S-6. 

16 GEMSHORN 61 

8 DIAPASON 61 
HARMONIC FLUTE 61 
GEMSHORN 61 

4 PRINCIPAL 61 

II GRAVE MIXTURE 122 

12-15 


SWELL: V-12. R-15. S-12. 

8 GEIGEN DIAPASON 73 
ROHRFLOETE 73 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
AEOLINE 7%3 
FL. TRIANGULAIRE 73 
MIXTURE 244 

*WALDHORN 7% 
TRUMPET 7%3 
CORNO D’AMORE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 

4 CLARION 73 
Tremulant 


CHOIR: V-6. R-6. S-6é. 

8 CONCERT FLUTE 73 
KL. ERZAHLER 73 
K. E. CELESTE 61 
VIOLA 7%3 
FLUTE D’AMOUR %3 
CLARINET 73 
Tremulant 

COUPLERS 18: 

Ped.: G. S-8-4. C-8-4. 

Gt.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 

Sw.: S-16-4. 

Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-4. 

16 Combons 

3 Crescendos: S. C. Reg. 

*For later installation. 
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The entire organ, except for the 
Swell chorus Reeds, is on wind of 
very moderate pressure, I believe 
5”, and this is greatly to be com- 
mended for an organ placed in a 
fine open position as this one. 

In keeping with the later Skin- 
ner practise, the booming Pedal 
open wood 16’ has been replaced 
by a bearded wood 16’ Diapason, 
a stop with much more definition 
of tone, but with sufficient weight. 
The voicing and regulating of the 
entire organ are not on the overly 
brilliant side, but a fine compro- 
mise between the excessive bril- 
liance of French Trumpet type of 
tone with powerful mixtures on 
the one hand, and the dull thud 
kind of effect which characterized 
many American organs of the past 
twenty-five years. 

It is my contention and hope 
that the best all around service 
will be obtained: from an organ of 
this character, for many years to 
come, and that it will always be a 
musical instrument, pleasing to 
musicians. I cannot conceive of 
any musician’s coming in to listen 
to this organ ten or twenty years 
hence, and saying “How dull it 
sounds,” or “How over-brilliant.” 
It is to my mind the right mean be- 
tween the two, and should stand 
out as a fine musical instrument 
through the years, in spite of fads 
or fancies, or swings of pendulum 
to this school of voicing or that. 
I only hope that the rest of the 
music at Holy Cross is as good as 
their organ is capable of producing 
in competent hands. They should, 
then, surely be congratulated. 


Improvements 


Reports and Definitions of Modern 
Console Equipment 


—PISTON RETAINER— 
Another excellent contrivance for 
registration control developed by the 
Austin Organ Co. is the new piston- 
retainer which, in the console ex- 
amined, is located as a toe-touch just 
left of the crescendo shoes. It 
merely holds in the combination 
action’s mechanism in such a way 
that when a combon has been press- 
ed its action stays in the setting po- 
sition till it is pressed again or till 
some other piston is touched, and 
then it is automatically released. 

It operates thus: Suppose we are 
trying out the stops to find the pre- 
cise tone colorings we want. We 
press the piston that is to receive 
this combination and hold that pis- 
ton for a moment while the foot 
touches the piston-retainer. We 
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then release the piston and proceed 
to try our stops, putting them on or 
off as desired; and when we have 
found just what we want, we for- 
get it and go about our business as 
usual. The next time we touch that 
piston we will find that it has re- 
tained the combination we left. 

If, after having found the com- 
bination we want, we decide to go 
on playing and change the regis- 
tration by hand we must be careful 
to touch the piston again, or it too 
will catch up with us and change its 
combination; however if we have 
touched some other combons we 
then need not touch the one being 
set. 

This, the modern organist will 
realize, is not offered as a substitute 
for the capture-system, for in the 
capture system we press the piston- 
setter first and then touch the piston 
being set; whereas if we touch any 
piston on the hold-system that pis- 
ton immediately brings into play 
whatever combination has already 
been set on it, thus destroying the 
combination we have prepared. 

The Austin Organ Co. however 
has developed its own capture-sys- 
tem combinations and has ingenious- 
ly done so without destroying any 
part of its highly efficient com- 
bination action. Each individual 
purchaser makes his choice and gets 
just what he wants. 

We believe that no matter which 
type of combon action is chosen, the 
hold or the capture system, the best 
way to control the system is by a 
toe-touch somewhere in remote po- 
sition where the right foot rather 
than the left may operate it, and 
have it duplicated by a rocking- 
tablet where the left rather than the 
right hand may reach it. If this 
duplicate control is available so that 
either the right foot (which can 
most easily be spared) or the left 
hand (which can most easily be 
spared) can operate it, then we have 
maximum efficiency. 

A decade or two ago these refine- 
ments of registration were not nec- 
essary. The organist merely had the 
quantity of tone he wanted, caring 
little about the quality. Even today 
we hear an occasional player, con- 
tent to drift monotonously onward 
in his recital. In the face of such 
mediocrity it is gratifying to note 
the mechanical improvements such 
as these Austin devices which make 
it possible for those organists who 
do have a true perspective of their 
art, to prove they have it in their 
public recitals, just as Lynnwood 
Farnam did. 

Obviously an antiquated organ 
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with an insufficient number of com- 
bons, or combons that can’t be set 
easily, will necessitate poor recital 
work; but given a modern organ, 
with modern ideas of what tonal re- 
finement ought to be, and with a 
much more liberal supply of com- 
bons than the normal modern organ 
has, then there need be no mercy 
shown the recitalist who comes be- 
fore an intelligent audience with a 
stupid recital made doubly stupid by 
monotonous registration. 


COLLINGSWOOD, N. J. 
First METHODIST 
A Vox Organo 
V-25. R-27. S-34. B-5. P-1829. 


PEDAL: V-2. R-2. S-8. 

32 Resultant 

16 DIAPASON 44 
BOURDON 44 
Bourdon (S) 

10 2/3 Bourdon 

8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Chimes (G) 


GREAT: V-6. R-6. S-7. 
[E-XPRESSIVE 
8 DIAPASON 73 
GROSSFLOETE 73 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73 
4 OCTAVE %3 
2 2/3 TWELFTH 61 
8 TROMBA 73 
CHIMES 25 
Tremulant 


SWELL: V-11. R-13. S-12. 
16 BOURDON 73 
x DIAPASON 7% 
STOPPED FLUTE 73 
V. DDORCHESTRE 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
AEOLINE 73 
4 HARMONIC FLUTE 73 
III CORNET 183 
12-15-17 
8 TRUMPET 73 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 
Chimes (G) 
Tremulant 


CHOIR: V-6. R-6. S-7. 

8 DIAPASON 73 
DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS 61 
CONCERT FLUTE 73 


2 PICCOLO 61 

8 CLARINET 73 
Chimes (G) 
Tremulant 

21 Couplers. 

25 Combons. 


3 Crescendos: G-C. S. Reg. 
Percussion: Deagan. 
Blower: 5 h. p. Orgoblo. 









Stoplist 
Proposed for 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION SHRINE 
A Vox Organo 


PEDAL: 

16 DIAPASON 44 
BOURDON 32 
Gedeckt (S) 
Viol (C) 

8 Diapason 

16 TROMBONE 44 

8 Trombone 
3 Preparations 

EcHo 

16 Gedeckt (E) 

GREAT: 

EXPRESSIVE 


8 DIAPASON 73 
DULCIANA 7%3 
MELODIA 7% 

Gedeckt (S) 
V. DDORCHESTRE 73 

4 Gedeckt (S) 


Tremulant 
SWELL: 
16 Gedeckt 
8 Diapason (G) 
GEDECKT 97 


Viole d’Orchestre (G) 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
AEOLINE 73 
Gedeckt 
2/3 Gedeckt 
Gedeckt 
CORNOPEAN 7%3 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 61 
Tremulant 
CHOIR: 
16 Viol 
8 CONCERT FLUTE 73 
UNDA MARIS 73 
VIOL 85m 
GEIGEN 73 
4 FL. TRAVERSO 7%3 
2 2/3 Concert Flute 
8 Chimes (L) 
3 Preparations 
Tremulant 


0 @ ~w PSP 


8  DIAPASON 73 
GROSSFLOETE 73 


GAMBA 73 
4 HARMONIC FLUTE 73 
8 TUBA 73 


FRENCH HORN 73 
VIBRA-HARP 44 


CHIMES 20 
Tremulant 
ANCILLARY ECHO: 
PREPARED 
16 Gedeckt 
8 Gedeckt 
Geigen 
Quintadena 


Vox Angelica 
Vox Aetheria 











4 Fernfloete 

2 Zartfloete 

III Echo Cornet 

8 Oboe d’Amore 
Vox Humana 
Tremulant 

48 Couplers. 

28 Combons. 

5 Crescendos: G-S. C. L. E. Reg. 

Deagan percussion. 

Blower: 5 h. p. Orgoblo 
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—THE ROOSEVELT— 
“Tt may interest you to know that 
I was one of the youngsters sent 
to assist in the erection of the Cen- 
tennial Roosevelt described in your 
February issue; besides, I worked 
on various parts of it in the old 
factory situated at 48 West 18th 
Street, this city,” writes W. A. 
Braithwaite from the New York 
office of Hook & Hastings Co. 


Ten Years of Farnam and Weinrich 


Complete Programs of all Recitals in Holy Communion, New York 
Played by Lynnwood Farnam and Carl Weinrich 


TEN YEARS .- 
of FARNAM and WEINRICH 
Eighth Instalment 
Mr. Farnam’s Complete Programs 
Bach and His Forerunners 
Oct. 6-7, 1929 
Gabrieli-g, Canzona 


Attaingnant-nd, Kyrie; Praeludium. 


Bach-sp; Trio-Concerto Ef 
-sp, Jesu who deliverance 
-sp, How brightly shines 
-sp, Blessed Jesu at Thy word 
-sp, O Lord our God 
-sp, O Lord I am a sinner 
-sp, Trio G 
Purcell, Trumpet-Tune and Air 
Son. 12: Poco Largo 
Byrd-h, A Gigg 
Lubeck-g, Now praise we God 
Bach, Fuga Ricercata Cm 
Oct. 13-14, 1929 
Frescobaldi, Prelude Dm 
Allegretto Am 
Scheidt-xe, Fantasia Io Son 
Bach-sp, Trio G 
-sp, Oh what is our life 
-sp, Be glad all ye Christian 
-sp, Our Father which art 
-sp, See the Lord of life 
Palestrina-g, Ricercare Gm 
Sweelinck-g, Echo Fantasia 
Bull-g, Prelude Gm 
Bach-sp, God the Father with us 
Waters of Babylon 
Concerto 2 
Oct. 20-21, 1929 
Walther-g, Praise the Lord 
Hanff-g, O God be merciful 
Bach, O God be merciful 
Kellner-g, My heart is filled 
Roberday-ng, Fugue and Caprice 
de Grigny-g, Recit de Tierce 
Luzzaschi-yc, Toccata 4th Tone 
Bach: Son. 6: Lento 
Prelude and Fugue Bm 
Oct. 27-28, 1929 
Gibbons-ec, Double-Organ Fancy 
Purcell, Adagio 
Des Pres, Ave Verum Corpus 
Fontana-yc, Ricercare 
Frescobaldi-g, l’Elevazione Toccata 
Erich-g, Alone in Thee 





Titelouze-ng, 6 Magnificat Anti- 
phons 
Bach, Magnificat Choralprelude 
do., 5-voice 
Kyrie Father to Eternity 
In Dulci Jubilo 
Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Nov. 3-4, 1929 
Hanff-g, A Safe Stronghold 
Froberger-g, Capriccio 
Raison-ng, Messe Premier Tone: 
Kyrie, 6 numbers 
Gloria, 9 numbers 
Sanctus, Benedictus, Elevation, 
Agnus Dei, Deo Gratias. 
Palestrina, Paucitas Rummeo 
(“Transcribed by L. F.’”) 
Muffat-g, Toccata Cm 
Bach, Sleepers Wake 
That men a Godly life 
Passacaglia 
Nov. 10-11, 1929 
Scheidt-xe, Veni Redemptor Gen- 
tium 
Bach-xa, Alas what must I 
Byrd-h, Variations on the Woods 
Earle of Salisbury 
Miserere (All three are L. F. 
transcriptions. ) 
(Harpsichord solos by Lewis Rich- 
ards) 
Guammi-yc, Canzone La Guamina 
(Harpsichord solos) 
Frescobaldi-yc, Preludio Dm 
Toccata G 
April 6-7, 1930 
Bohm-g, All glory be to God 
Bach, All glory be (two) 
J. M. Bach-g, From God shall 
naught 
Buttstedt-g, To Shepherds as they 
Bach, To shepherds as they 
Buxtehude-g, To Jordan came 
How brightly shines 
Bach, To Jordan came 
How brightly shines 
Son. 5: Allegro; Largo. 
Prelude and Fugue Am 
April 13-14, 1930 
Hofhaymer-g, Fantasy 
Cabezon-g, Diferencias 
Titelouze-ng, 4 Versets Ad Coenam 








Gibbons-ec, Fantasia C 
Scheidt-g, As Jesus stood 
Bach, Sonata 4 
Jesus suffers pain 
Toc.-Adagio-Fugue C 
April 20-21, 1930 
Pachelbel-g, Alone in Thee 
-g, If I can’t Fight 
Strungk-g, Magnificat Prelude 
Kuhnau-g, O Sacred Head 
Malvezzi-yc, Canzona per Organo 
Gibbons-ec, Fantasia Am 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue G 
Christ is now risen 
Blessed Jesu at Thy word 
Come O Creator Spirit 
April 27-28, 1930 
Weckmann-g, Oh we poor sinners 
Zachau-g, Come Holy Ghost 
Scheidt-xe, Light of Day 
Cornet-g, Salva Regina 
Buxtehude-g, From God will I 
-g, Prel.-Fugue-Chaconne 
Bach, Holy Child my Hope 
duMage-g, Grand Jeu Dm 
Bach, Comest Thou now Jesu 
Fugue G 
ABBREVIATIONS 
ec—Chester 
g—G. Schirmer Inc. 
h—H. W. Gray Co. 
nd—E. Dorz, Paris 
ng—Guilmant-Pirro edition 
sp—Peters Edition 
xa—Augener 
xe—Senart 


yc—Marcella Capra 
—N OT E— 


If Mr. A. H. C. will kindly give 
us his address we will answer his 
question of Jan. 11th. 


Recital 
Programs 


—Burnett ANDREWS 

—St. Peter’s, Morristown, N. J. 
*Karg-Elert, Now thank we all 
Baumgartner-Idyl 

Bach, Fugue Gm 

Franck, Chorale Am* 

Schubert, Ave Maria* 

Vierne, 1: Finale 

*Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Barnes, Chanson 

Bach, Fugue Am* 

Jacob, Sunrise 

McKinley-j, Cantilene* 

Vierne, 2: Finale 

—Prospect Park Church, Paterson 
Karg-Elert, Marche Triomphale 
Rogers, Arioso 

DeBoeck, Allegretto 

Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Franck, Chorale Am 

Dvorak, New World Largo 
McKinley-j, Cantilena 
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Yon-j, Christmas in Sicily 
Goller, Christmas Night 
Widor, 5: Toccata 
—Robert Leech BEDELL 
—Museum of Art, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Schumann, Sketch Fm; Slumber 
Song. 
Tchaikowsky, Danse Arabe 
Sym. 5: Andante Cantabile 
Chopin, Polonaise Militaire 
Puccini, Waiting Motive 
Meyerbeer, Coronation March 
Wagner, Evening Star Song 
Ward, Danse Antique 
Midgeley, Cuban Serenade 
Cui, Berceuse 
Suppe, Light Cavalry Overture 
*Borowski, Son. Am: Mvt. 1 
Massenet, Thais Meditation 
Guilmant, Elevation 
Wagner, Rienzi War March 
Tristan, Act. 3 selections 
Mozart, Sym Ef: Minuet 
3edell, Caprice 
Borowski, Adoration 
Mendelssohn, Spring Song 
March of Priests 
Each program carries a note that 
the audience’s request numbers will 
be welcome. 


—*Palmer CHRISTIAN 
—University of Michigan 
Vivaldi’s Concerto in D 
Clerambault, Prelude 
Saint-Saens, Prelude 

Gilson, Flemish Theme Prelude 
Franck, Piece Heroique 

Reger, Ave Maria 

Weitz’ No. 1 (complete) 


—Frank B. JORDAN 
—Christian Church, Centralia, II]. 
—Request Program 
Arcadelt, Ave Maria 
Boellmann’s Gothic Suite 
Handel, Con. 4: Allegro 
Mueller, Echo Caprice 
Rogers, Arioso 
Callaerts, Intermezzo 
Toccata Em 
Dunham, Scherzo G 
Dickinson, Reverie 
Yon, Concert Study 
“There had not been a recital in 
this church by a visiting organist for 
five or six years and I gave it as a 
lecture-recital.”’ 
—Dr. Caspar KOCH 
—Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh 
Morandi, Concert Overture Em 
Schubert, Thou art Repose 
Bossi, Scherzo Gm 
Wagner, Dreams* 
Gaul, Foot of Fujiyama 
Karg-Elert, Angelus 
Macfarlane, Scotch Fantasia* 
*Hollins, Concert Overture Cm 
Zitterbart, Romance* 
Boellmann, Ronde Francaise 
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Abbreviations 


If a key-letter is hyphenated next 
after a composer's name in any pro- 
gram, it indicates the publisher; the 
complete key to these abbreviations 
will be published frequently in these 
pages. 

The Editors assume no responsibil- 
ity for the spelling of unusual names. 

Instrumental music is listed with 
the composer's name first, vocal with 
the title first. 

Recital Programs: 
*Indicates recitalists who have given 
the organ builder the credit he des 
serves on the printed program. If 
used after the title of a composition 
it indicates that a “soloist” preceded 
that work. If used at the beginning 
of any line it indicates the beginning 
of another program. 

Services and Musicales: 
*Indicates the beginning of any 
morning service given herewith com- 
plete; it is also used to indicate 
churches whose minister prints the 
the organist’s name along with his 
own on the calendar. **Indicates the 
beginning of an evening service or 
special musicale. 

Obvious abbreviations: alto, bass, 
chorus, duet, harp, junior choir, men’s 
voices, offertoire (off.), organ, piano, 
quartet, response, soprano, tenor, un- 
accompanied, violin, women’s voices, 
hyphenating denotes duets etc.; 3p., 
3 pages; 3-p, 3-part, etc. 




















DeLamarter, Carillon 

Ferrata-j, Marche Triomphale* 
—Dr. Carl McKINLEY 
—Beneficent Church, Providence 
Handel, Con. 1: Allegro 

Corelli, Prelude-Sarabande 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Gm 
Karg-Elert, Improvisation E 
Bossi, Scherzo 

McKinley, 3 Hymntune Fantasies 
McKinley, Chime Melody 
Whitlock, Scherzo 

Clokey-j, Jagged Peaks 

Vierne, 1: Finale 


—Ernest MITCHELL 

—Grace Church, New York 

Tournemire, Mystic Organ 5: 
Elevation ; Communion ; 
Fantasia and Chorale. 

Bach, In Thee is joy 

M. J. Erb, Lo a Rose 

Widor, Gothic Sym.: Finale 

Wagner, Liebestod 

Jacob, Sous le Noyer 

Mulet, Carillon-Sortie 


—*Alexander SCHREINER 

—University of California 

—American Program 

Dillon, Oda Heroica 

Rogers’ Sonata Em 

Bienbar, Cantique d’Amour 
Spinning Song 

Douglas, Pastorale and Finale 

Nevin, Nightingale 

Kinder-j, Toccata D 
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—Dvorak Program 
Slavonic Dance C 

Slavonic Dance Em 

Indian Lament 

New World: Largo; Finale. 
—G. Criss SIMPSON 
—University of Kansas 
Vierne, 6: Int. and Allegro 
Dupre, Lamento 

Cellier, Mill 

Dupre, Noel Variations 
Karg-Elert, Sunset 

Dupre, -Final 

—Stanley E. SAXTON 
—Skidmore College 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata Cm 
Yon-j, Echo 

Liszt, Les Preludes 

Nevin, Will o’ Wisp 
Widor, 6: Allegro 
*Debussy, Andante 

Handel, Suite G: Air 
Tournemire, Piece Symphonique 
Russolo, Chimes of St. Marks 
Ponchielli, Dance of Hours 


Service 
Selections 


—Harold W. BROWN 
First Univ., Orange, Mass. 
—Complete Vesper Service 
Borowski, Priere 
Processional, introit, ascription, 
Scripture, sanctus, prayer, Beati- 
tudes, hymn, sermon, and then the 
“ministry of music”: 
b. Birthday of a King, Neidlinger 
Let Thine hand, Handel 
a. How lovely is, Loubourough 
t. My soul is athirst, Stickles 
O be joyful, Spence 
s. In time of trouble, Kilmer 
b. Waters of Babylon, Howell 
q. Stranger of Galilee, Morris 
Benediction, Nunc Dimittis. 
Schumann, Nocturne 

Chorus of 28, 7 of each voice. 


—Dr. Clarence DICKINSON 
—*Brick Presbyterian, New York 
*Parker, Allegro 

Lord is my Light, Parker 

When o’er the hills, Flemish 
Saint-Saens, Marche Heroique 
**Karganoff, Nocturne 

God of love, Kalinnikoff 

Come unto me, Hawley 

I give you the end, Forsyth 

Like as a father, Martin 

Pierne, Guardian Angel 

*Elgar, Allegro Maestoso 

Great is the depth, Mendelssohn 
Glory to the Father, Rachmaninoff 
Rheinberger, Allegro 
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**Handel, Aria 

He watching over, Mendelssohn 
Behold I stand, Bach 

O Savior sweet, Bach 

My spirit longs, Irish 

Clokey, An Old Melody 

*Noble, Gloria Domini 

God of love, Kalinnikoff 

Jesus Christ His own self, Ireland 
Nichelmann, Maestoso 


—Edwin Arthur KRAFT 
—Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland 
—January Choral Music 
Lord is my Light, Parker 
O love the Lord, Sullivan 
Hallelujah Chorus, Beethoven 
Great and marvellous, Gaul 

It is Cathedral custom to use the 
same anthem as the offertory for 
both morning and afternoon service. 


—Harold Vincent MILLIGAN 

—January Services 

*Olsson, Suite C 

Cherubic Hymn, Gretchaninoff 

I am Alpha, Gounod 

**Widor, 2: Adagio 

Presence in the Silence, Noble 

*Reger, Gloria in Excelsis; 
Benedictus; Te Deum. 

Soft are the dews, Dickinson 

Most Mighty, Parker 

**Franck, Pastorale 

O Lord most Holy, Franck 

Franck, Chorale Am 

Blessed are the meek, Franck 

*Parry, 3 Hymntune Preludes 

Praise the Lord, Gretchaninoff 

Springs in the desert, Jennings 

** Parker, Choralprelude E 

Cometh earth’s latest, Parker 

Parker, Andante Religioso 

Here life is quickly gone, Parker 

b. Zion is captive, Parker 

s. O country bright, Parker 

Most Mighty, Parker 

*Parry, 3 Hymntune Preludes 

O Most Mighty, Beach 

Let not your heart, Faning 

*Bach, Fantasia G 

t. Golden Jerusalem, Parker 

Fibich, Paradise 

There stand those hills, Parker 

a. People victorious, Parker 

City of high renown, Parker 

Thou city great and high, Parker 
The vocal music of the two Parker 

afternoon services was from “Hora 

Novissima.” 

—Raymond NOLD, Dir. 

—Geo. W. WESTERFIELD, Org. 

—St. Mary the Virgin, New York 

—January Services 

*Salome, Pastorale 

Neunte Messe, Faist-ja 

Hodie nobis, Maleingreau-yl 

Widor, Goth.: Finale 

*Rubinstein, Andante (viola) 

Mass in G, Webber-hn 

Lauda anima mea, Caldara-ja 
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Notice 


Programs for this department will 
not be accepted later than the first 
day of the month preceding date 
of publication. 

—THE EpItTors 




















**Rheinberger, Pastorale, Op. 154 
Mag.-Nunc Dim., Willan-co (Tones 
2 and 3 with faux-bourdons) 
Karg-Elert, Vom Himmel Hoch 
*Ste. Cecile messe, Gounod-hn 
Halleluja, Hummel-yu 
Mistowski, Air (violin) 
**Rheinberger, Son. Op. 65: Adagio 
Mag.-Nunc Dim., Whitlock 
Reger, Ave Maria 
*Vivaldi, Larghetto (2 violins) 
Mass in C, Rheinberger-jf 
Sanctum et terribile, Pergolesi-hn 
Breville, Priere (viola) 
**Widor, 6: Adagio 
Mag.-Nunc Dim. (short), Byrd-co 
Rheinberger, Moderato Lento 
No organ transcriptions are ever 
used by Mr. Westerfield in St. 
Mary’s; as noted this month, strings 
supplemented the organ for various 
preludes. 


—Herbert Stavely SAMMOND 
—Middle Collegiate, New York 
—Service of Tudor Period 
*Byrd, Pavanne 
Praise God, A. H. Brown 
O Merciful God, Whitehead 
Jesu Friend of sinners, Grieg 
Alleluia song of sweetness, Warren 
Clerambault, Adagio 
Thou knowest Lord, Purcell 
Eternal Ruler, W. H. Harris 
Ballad of trees, James 
Deliver us O Lord, A Batten 
Hail True Body, Byrd 
Jesu the very thought, Bairstow 
Thy glory dawns, Lockwood 

All these numbers comprised the 
Feb. 4 evening service of music of 
Tudor period with some modern ex- 
amples, notably those by Philip 
James and Charlotte Lockwood. 


—Luis H. SANFORD, M.S.M. 
—Dutch Reformed, Flushing 
—Dickinson Service 
Shadows of Evening 
For all who watch 
o. Storm King Symphony: 2 mvts. 
List to the Lark 
Soft are the dews of God 
Thy word is like a garden 
o. Storm King Symphony: 2 mvts. 
Beneath the shadow 

All the music was by Dr. Clarence 
Dickinson who with Mrs. Dickinson 
was present as guest of honor, in 
recognition of his invaluable contri- 
butions to church music; 16 mem- 
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bers and former-members of Dr. 
Dickinson’s Brick Church choir 
joined the 19 members of Mr. San- 
ford’s choir in presenting the service. 


—Thornton L. WILCOX 
—*Presbyterian, Bellevue, Pa. 
—lInternational Choral Vespers 
Elgar, Salut d’Amour (Eng.) 
Busch, Tranquility (Denmark) 
Dvorak, Largo (Bohemia) 
Cast thy burden, Mendelssohn 

(Ger. ) 

King of love, Nageli (Switz.) 
Guilmant, Lamentation (France) 
Prayer Response (Yugoslavia) 
O beautiful, Ward (U. S. A.) 
Beautiful Saviour, Christiansen 

(Norway) 

Cherubim Song, Bortnyansky 

(Rus. ) 

Sibelius, Finlandia (Finland) 

And to make it complete one hymn 
represented Scotland, another repre- . 
sented Wales, and the minister rep- 
resented Italy by speaking on St. 
Francis of Assissi. 


—Dr. David McK. WILLIAMS 
—St. Bartholomew’s, New York 
—February Services 
*Service Af, D. McK. Williams 
Beloved let us, Brewer 
**Magnificat D, Sowerby 
Parker’s Hora Nov. selections 
Reger, Benedictus 
*Benedictus es Domine, Sowerby 
Whoso dwelleth, Martin 
**Magnificat, F. Sealy 
Parker’s Hora Nov. selections 
Franck, Prel.-Fugue-Variations 
*Benedicite, L. M. Rile 
When the Lord turned, Faning 
**Cantate Domino, Beach 
Waters of Babylon, James 
Hear my prayer, Mendelssohn 
Vierne, 3: Finale 
*Benedicite, Stokowski 
Benedictus, Stainer ~ 
Come before His presence, Martin 
**T am Alpha, Gounod 
Piper and Reed, D. McK. Williams 
Widor, 6: Finale 

For a Lenten Rally for young peo- 
ple Feb. 25 Dr. Williams used his 
own setting of the “Office of the 
Beatitudes.” 


—BALTIMORE, MD. 
—Service by Combined Choirs 
Rowley, Benedictus 
Magnificat C, Gadsby 
Twilight Shadows, Wood 
Hail gladdening Light, Martin 
Te Deum Bf, Stanford 
Bach, Fugue Cm 

The service was sung by the choirs 
of Grace and St. Peter’s, St. David’s, 
St. Paul’s Chapel, St. Michael and 
All Angels, and St. Paul’s. 











Editorial Reflections 


Plan First 


ECITALS appeal to most 

young organists as_ the 
j climax of their dreams. 

Perhaps the strongest rea- 

son is the honor supposed 
to be heaped on a recitalist. If we 
can analyze our reasons for wanting 
to play an organ recital, just what 
are they? Not for money, is it? 
Even fifty dollars for one hour’s 
work, or for a whole day’s work, is 
not bad pay at all, and when we hear 
about recital fees of one hundred 
dollars, two hundred dollars, or five 
hundred dollars it’s quite exhilarat- 
ing, isn’t it? We recover from the 
exhilaration quickly enough when 
we try to book a recital. I do not 
believe money is the spur back of 
the urge to play recitals. 

Could it be a desire to entertain 
others, enable them to enjoy organ 
music? The average program would 
prevent any such conclusion, for the 
organist usually plays things an 
average person could not be expected 
to appreciate, much less enjoy. 

Perhaps it’s the fame of the thing. 
Every young person would like to 
be famous, and rich. Most of them 
would like to achieve these things in 
the easiest way possible. 

We know why a chicken crosses 
the street and it would not at all sur- 
prise me to learn that young organ- 
ists want to play recitals for the 
same reason, namely, to be doing 
something. That’s all that drives a 
chicken across the street; she’s not 
satisfied to stay in one place all day. 
Organists must be doing something 
with the hundred and sixty-eight 
hours of the week. 

Should anyone think this business 
of forcing recitals on an unwilling 
public ought to be prohibited by law, 
let him read the quotations in these 
pages in connection with the Mc- 
Myler Memorial Organ’s dedication 


and see what a newspaperman in 
Cleveland said about organ music. 
It surprised me that any newspaper- 
man could think so highly (and so 
clearly) about the music of the or- 
gan. We print that quotation not 
merely to thank the McMyler family 
for the thousands of dollars they 
have spent on the organ world but 
especially to provide an unanswer- 
able sales-argument for any diligent 
organist who wants a larger and bet- 
ter organ in his church, or who 
wants to be paid for giving a recital 
somewhere, or who wants to fer- 
suade his church that it’s standing on 
only two of its four legs when it 
rests its ministry on sermons and 
forgets to provide an hour a week 
when the ministry of the organ can 
have its say. 

Mr. Milligan says the organ is not 
a recital instrument. Maybe he be- 
lieves it. He has been bored by as 
many dull recitals as the rest of us. 
To protect himself, he would abol- 
ish organ recitals. Mr. Frederick 
C. Mayer of West Point said some 
half-dozen years ago and I hope he 
still believes that the only way to 
play a completely successful organ 
recital is to do it on the instrument 
we’re playing seven days a week. 

But in the main, something is 
badly out of joint with the organ re- 
cital; if anybody knew what it was 
he’d correct it and be the hero of the 
organ world. Nobody yet knows, 
but many of us have suspicions that 
we shall all learn before the next 
fifty years have passed. 

I believe one thing wrong with it 
is the stuff we have all been taught 
about contrast; we must never have 
two consecutive numbers in the same 
key. Why not? Is anything else 
under the sun built on that crazy- 
quilt pattern? The recital is suffer- 
ing from too much contrast. I have 
heard programs that had such vio- 
lent contrasts between their num- 
bers that it was musically as drastic 


as it would be physically to be ducked 
into boiling water one minute and 
ice water the next, and having that 
kept up for one hour. Anybody 
want to try it? I’ve experienced ex- 
actly that in innumerable recitals. . 

A program, like a book or an 
opera, should be a coherent entity. 
It should have a plan. The pieces 
played on a program are not nearly 
so important as the development of 
the plan. A normal mind finds more 
enjoyment in a well-constructed plan 
than in a kaleidoscope. We are in- 
terested in examining a kaleidoscope 
the first time we see it, but once is 
enough; there is nothing in it merely 
because there is too much in it and 
no plan to any of it. Yet millions 
of minds, all the way from the mor- 
on to the Lindberghs and Einsteins, 
find continued relaxation and delight 
in novels even of the trivial de- 
tective-story type. Perhaps it’s be- 
cause they have a plan and carry it 
out. 

Should not the organ recital pro- 
gram do the same? 

The book has varied characters 
and innumerable contrasting  in- 
cidents; the recital program should 
have the same. But in the book the 
story unfolds gradually, logically, 
and on the plan; while in the recital 
program we throw ten pieces into 
the basket and if they’re not all in 
the same key, they’re our program. 
They’re not a program at all but a 
meaningless collection. 

Beginning with 1685 and progress- 
ing nicely to 1934 might be all right 
for a plan if we are giving a history- 
lesson, but if we are playing a re- 
cital of organ music, we have music, 
not history, to deal with, and a pro- 
gram plan is not made so easily. 

I have heard some recitals I am 
sure were ruined by contrasts. 
There was inevitable, unvarying, 
violent contrast every time the first 
notes of the next piece were heard. 
It was an evening of jump, jump far 
and furiously. It wasn’t comfort- 
able. It wasn’t soothing. 

Music must bring a message. We 
don’t want it to merely entertain; 
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it’s all very pleasant to have our jazz 
entertain us with rhythms and 
melodies, but jazz goes no deeper 
than elementary rhythm and elemen- 
tary melody; it can do nothing more 
serious than entertain—and enter- 
taining isn’t serious at all. On the 
other hand, if a message becomes in- 
struction it is no longer a message 
but a lesson ; too many organists flat- 
ter their presumed ability to teach 
anybody anything. 

I believe the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington speaks a message. It 
doesn’t awe, or instruct, or entertain. 
It conveys a message to a man’s 
heart and mind, to his heart more 
than to his mind. A great book does 
that. So does a fine drama. So 
should an organ recital. 

The world has monkeyed with its 
toys of all kinds and has all the 
cheap entertainment it wants, merely 
for turning the dial. The organ re- 
cital need neither instruct nor enter- 
tain; if it tries either it is doomed to 
failure. Men will go to an organ 
recital once, they'll try anything 
once; what we need is to make them 
come again. If we convey a mes- 
sage to them, they’ll come again. 
The minister does not convey a mes- 
sage; he tries to command men what 
they shall think. The lecturer tries 
to persuade them to his way of 
thinking. Only instrumental music 
can convey a message in the same 
sense that a great piece of sculpture, 
a fine book, a beautiful sunset, or a 
great painting does. These things do 
not command the intellect, they in- 
spire it to set out on its own path. 

And so it is with instrumental 
music. There is no tight-rope for 
the heart to walk; it can go any- 
where. Instrumental music offers it 
a free universe to explore. 

Among all the organ recitals I 
have heard, a few remain in my 
memory as having been abundantly 
satisfying, while some others, equal- 


ly well played in every respect linger. 


as unpleasantly wasted hours. Why? 
I do not know. If I did I would 
have something to say that would 
be worth thousands of dollars to 
some two or three dozen of my 
friends. 

I started Mr. Julian R. Williams 
on this theme and he found the word 
growth. That is about as near to 
the key-word as we can come at the 
moment. The program must have 
growth. It must begin not at the 
climax but with the preface, and then 
grow. All life does that. All fine 
books do it. All great dramas. 

The program must grow. It 
makes no difference whether two 
consecutive pieces are in the same 
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key or the same mood, nor even if 
a half-dozen of them are; if only the 
program grows, it will have its 
message. 

Music as the audience hears it 
is— 

Fast or slow; 

Loud or soft; 

Contrapuntal or harmonic; 

Popular or classic. 

Are there any other impressions? I 
doubt it. That gives us four 
elements by which contrast is ob- 
tained. 

Now instead of changing all 
elements from one composition to 
the next, let us be careful to change 
not more than two of them violently, 
nor three mildly. 

A program arrives conveniently 
from Mr. G. Criss Simpson of the 
University of Kansas; it’s a Bach 
program. The comments are from 
his own program-notes and are 
necessary here to show how he in- 
terpreted the various lesser pieces: 


1. Prelude and Fugue A 

2. Hark a Voice Saith (ex- 
quisite; deep inward calm) 

3. Sonata in C 

4. Jesu Priceless Treasure 
(deeply spiritual; mystic adoration) 

5. Rejoice Now ye Christians 
(exuberant running passages) 

6. Adagio Am (resembles Air 
for G-string) 

?. Prelude and Fugue G 


Now let us rewrite these seven 
works, using the characteristics by 
which an audience recognizes them: 


1. Fast—loud—cont.—clas. 
2. Slow—soft—harm.—pop. 
3. Fast—soft—cont.—mxd. 
Slow—soft—harm.—pop. 
Fast—soft—cont.—mxd. 
4. Slow—soft—harm.—pop. 
5. Fast—soft—cont.—mxd. 
6. Slow—soft—harm.—pop. 
%. Fast—loud—cont.—clas. 


The audience will accept as popu- 
lar anything melodious and compre- 
hensible, which explains what many 
may want to quarrel with in Nos. 2, 
3, 4, and 6; whether the Allegros 
from the Sonata are accepted as 
classic. or popular will depend upon 
the registration—if Diapasons are 
used they will be called classics, but 
if beautiful registration of wood- 
wind and string voices is used the 
coloring will appeal so strongly that 
the audience will accept them not as 
incomprehensible classics but as per- 
fectly comprehensible and delightful 
music, commonly called popular. 

My reaction in first studying the 
program was favorable. Putting it 
to the analytical test reveals to my 
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own satisfaction why I at first ob- 
jected and still object to the tran- 
sition from No. 1 to No. 2 and why 
I was delighted with all the other 
transitions, and accordingly with the 
program as a whole. The reason is 
that the contrast is too violent be- 
tween Nos. 1 and 2. Every musical 
element is changed to the opposite. 
Of course that is done also in the 
transition from No. 6 to No. 7, but 
No. 7 is the finale and a contrasty 
climax is always splendid. 


Before too many readers jump on 
me I had better say that an average 
audience will interpret anything as 
harmonic if it has one melody promi- 
nent above all others and the others 
assume a_ background position, 
whereas it will classify as contra- 
puntal any music where one promi- 
nent melody is absent and general 
melodic movement pervades both 
melody-part and accompanimental- 
part. After all, a recitalist, except 
when playing for conservatory stu- 
dents, is dealing with the public, and 
all that matters is his ability to carry 
a message to that public. He may 
talk Greek most eloquently and ex- 
pound the theory of relativity to per- 
fection, but it won’t mean a thing if 
it is not spoken in the language of 
the audience. 

It would not surprise me if experi- 
ment proved that the only safe rule 
in program-making is, after having 
made our plan, to change not more 
than two of the four elements vio- 
lently, or not more than three mild- 
ly, in the transition from one piece 
to the next; the only exception is the 
transition to the finale. 


Turn back and read once more 
that Cleveland editorial. It tells why 
there will always be organ builders, 
always be organs, always be organ- 
ists. Perhaps it tells us also what we 
might well experiment with in our 
search for ever bigger and better 
success in conveying such messages 
to our audiences that they will keep 
on coming. It can be done. We 
won't get paid for doing it yet, but 
some day we will. 


a) 
—COVER PLATE— 

The subject of our Cover Plate 
this month is the organ in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. The 
case was designed by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren and built at a cost of 
about $5000. The present Willis 
Organ retains, we believe, a little 
of the original Father Smith pipe- 
work of 1695, as well as the origi- 
nal Willis of 1872 and the Willis 
additions of 1899. 








1934 OUTLOOK 
INTERESTING INTERVIEWS. WITH 
LEADERS OF THE ORGAN WORLD 

Reported by 
James Emory SCHEIRER 

Rev. Dr. Anthony Stillwell Punkley, 
Pastor of the Community Church of 
Clopville, Mo., says, “In catastrophic 
cataclysms such as we are now pass- 
ing through, we must all share one 
another’s back-breaking burdens. I 
have voluntarily sacrificed two per 
cent of my salary to help balance the 
church budget.” 

Miss Susie de'Floot, Organist of 
the Clopville Community Church, 
says, “Yes, us artists have felt the 
pinch of poverty. My salary as or- 
ganiste has been slashed from $3.50 
a Sunday to $2.95 and it is difficult 
to make ends meet.” 

Mr. J. Withington Overdraft, 
President of Clopville National 
Bank, says, “A stiff upward revision 
of the Small-Hootey Tariff would 
enable our manufacturers to start 
the wheels of industry whirring 
again. As long as the United States 
holds war debts over Europe, they 
can’t borrow from us and therefore 
we can float no new loans for them 
so that they can buy from us.” 

Mr. P. D. Quick, American Agent 
for the Cut Rate Sash and Door Co., 
Organ Manufacturers of Australia, 
says, “What depression? I take no 
stock in this talk about hard times. 
The American Public will always 
buy a Sound Product that is reason- 
ably priced and backed by a reputa- 
ble house. My 1933 Quota of Sales 
exceeds that of 1929.” 

From Mr. Nitsua Erzahler, Presi- 
dent of the Cut Rate Sash and Door 
Co. of Australia, the following cable- 
gram was received collect: “Your 
cable relayed to Stentor by Phone 
where I was purchasing timbre stop 
Do not wish to overblow but tone of 
business is Great stop If any of our 
forces Harp on Depression we do 
not console them but bench them and 
keep plant going at High Pressure 
stop Understand our Rank Competi- 
tors in Schwindlich-Rohr-Gedeckt 
tried to Horn in on our trade but 
were badly nicked and had to soft 
pedal activities or borrow stop We 
string along by means of judicious 
mixture of economy coupled with 
sound business methods and manage 
to carry our bourdon stop Manual 
labor introduced and feel this action 
necessary because in this case work 
is primary object stop When others 
are Languid comma we keep a stiff 
upper lip comma our tongues in our 
cheeks comma and throw out our 
chests stop We have felt that by 
gluing our eyes on the future we can 
prove our metal stop.” 
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Mr. Gap Johnson, recently defeat- 
ed for re-election as Commissioner 
of Rumpus Ridge, Ark., says, “If 
this depression hadn’t hit us at this 
time, the Economy Ticket woulda 
been elected. We was doin’ our best 
to balance the budget and cut ex- 
penses and only raised the rate four 
mills to meet the City Pay Roll.” 

Dr. John D. Pedalthumper, F.A. 
K.E., noted Organist, Composer, 
Conductor, Improvisateur, Organ 
Architect, Broadcaster, Author, Edi- 
tor, Writer, Arranger, Poet, Lectur- 
er, Teacher, Pedagogue, Economist, 
Explorer, Clubman, Iconoclast, 
Humanitarian, World-Citizen and 
Man-about-town, says, “There has 
been a slight recession in musical ac- 
tivities. My salary as City Organ- 
ist of Rumpus Ridge has been cut 
92 per cent but that has been offset 
by my entering the Musical Ministry 
of the True Church of the Ecto- 
plasmic Spirit. I organized 17 
choirs with a total membership of 
367. We hold 34 rehearsals a week 
and I give each member a vocal les- 
son once a week. The church quar- 
tet was released. We divide the 
singers into Sopranos, Altos, Tenors, 
Basses, and those that sing Heartily. 
I am also working on a sonata for 
an organ with six consoles. This 
was inspired by the share-work cam- 
paign. I feel it is better for six or- 
ganists to receive starvation wages 
than for one to live on the fat of 
the land and have the other five bor- 
row all his money away from him 
anyhow.” 


American Composers 


Symposium on American Works 
Used by American Recitalists 


“American composers might be 
classified in three categories; those 
who write in a pseudo French style, 
often termed American Impression- 
ism; those who employ an ultra 
idiom resembling, to most of us, a 
foreign language; and those who 
through solid workmanship and high 
ideals have tried to produce, not a 
new music, but an authentic repre- 
sentation of their own idea of what 
is good.”—STANLEY E. SAxTON. 


List No. 13 

Compiled by Richard Keys Biggs 
Barnes’ Suite 
Maitland, Concert Overture 
Miller, Nocturne 
Nevin, Will 0’ the Wisp 
Parker, Concert Piece No. 2 
Rogers’ Sonata Em 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 

-j, Song of Basket-Weaver 
Shelley-g, Scherzo Mosaic 
Stebbins-g, In Summer 








Stoughton’s Persian Suite 
Woodman-g, Epithalamium 

To which must be added—Biggs-g, 
Sunset Meditation which Mr. Biggs 
plays on his own recitals and which 
innumerable recitalists also use on 
their programs. 


List No. 14 


Barnes, Shining Shore 
Clokey, Legende 
Sowerby, Carillon 

This list comes from a man whose 
fame more than justifies serious at- 
tention to anything he says. These 
works he heartily recommends as 
having been found successful on 
programs. He adds: 


“There is very little of our output 
that I can honestly recommend, 
What I miss is the feeling of in- 
evitableness that one senses in all the 
really great works. About 90% of 
our output is a poor quality of 
sugar. Most of the rest is a mere 
striving for effect. The European 
output is just about the same— 
probably always was. The by-gones 
have already been sifted out for us 
and we do not know how much bad 
music was written a century or two 


” 


ago. 


—AMERICAN COMPOSERS— 
The Southern California Guild be- 
gan the new year right by request- 
ing all its members to “give an 
organ recital on Jan. 21 consisting 
of music by American composers 
only.” Incidentally, the chapter for 
its “annual high-jinks” witnessed 
its secretary, Charles L. Reilly, 
give an “impersonation of a sym- 
phony orchestra, first as conductor, 
then as trombone player, violin 
player, flute player, piccolo player, 
etc., etc. Mr. Reilly used no in- 
struments but you could tell by his 
motions what he was supposed to 
be playing,” says our informant, 
Rev. Duncan S. Mervynne. Rev. 
Mervynne’s response to the Jan. 
21st demand was his use of the fol- 
lowing American composers in his 
two services in Lincoln Avenue M. 
E., Pasadena: Truette, Frysinger, 
Diggle, Stewart, Read, Shelley, 
Clokey, Pease, Sealy, Cadman, and 
MacDowell. 


—ERWIN— 
McConnell Erwin, municipal or- 
ganist of Chattanooga where he 
plays recitals once a month during 
the season, has been appointed to 
organize and direct an organ de- 
partment for Cadek Conservatory 
now in its 30th year. In September 
1932 appeared a review of Mr. Er- 
win and his municipal work. 





—RED LION, PA— 

St. Paul’s Evangelical has ordered a 
3m Moller, through H. M. Ridgely 
of the Moller Philadelphia office. 
The instrument replaces the original 
2m Moller in the old church, just as 
the new edifice now being built re- 
places the old. Pipe-work will be 
divided, in two chambers on either 
side of the chancel. Tone opening; 
will be provided into the chancel and 
into the nave; the console will in- 
clude a device to disconnect and 
close the nave shutters when desired. 

Mr. Ridgely also reports a 2m 
contract for St. Casimir’s R. C., 
Kulpmont, Pa., and a 3m for the 
residence of FE. J. Quinby of 
Yonkers, N. Y. . 

—HILLGREEN-LANE— 

Installations were completed early 
in February in the First M. E., 
Ligonier, Ind., and St. Paul’s 
Lutheran, Lancaster, Ohio, and 
work was begun on the 3m instal- 
lation in Martin Luther Lutheran, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Work in the 
factory has been started on a 3m for 
the First Christian, Youngstown, 
Ohio, and a 2m for the First Presby- 
terian, Newell, W. Va. 


—WANTED— 
A reader wants biographical data 
on Paul de Maleingreau; can one 
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of our readers contribute the facts 
for the benefit of all? 

—ANSWERING H.V.M.— 
“Mr. Milligan raises a fair ques- 
tion. However, my own feeling is 
that our difficulties do not center 
around the instrument but rather 
about the technical and artistic 
equipment of the men who play it, 
and the problem of repertoire. I 
will grant this much, that the na- 
ture of the organ raises formidable 
barriers in the way of a living, 
vital music; yet I have heard re- 
citals by men who have overcome 
them. The constant failure is the 
lack of the most important element 
in any artist’s equipment—an en- 
kindling imagination. There is too 
great haste. 

“There are many artists among 
organists, but still we have too 
men of the type Mr. Skinner must 
have had in mind when he said he 
sometimes doubted ‘if they had any 
ears at all’.” (Quoted from a let- 
ter from Julian R. Williams who 
holds the enviable reputation of 
having played a recital at one of 
the conventions and had a great 
deal more praise spoken privately 
in his behalf than ever appeared 
anywhere in print in the compara- 
tive reviews such occasions de- 
mand.) 


—CHOIR COURSE— 
Father Finn of the Paulist Chor- 
isters, New York City, began a 
course of ten lectures Jan. 20 on 
choir work. Among the features of 
the course were these critical points: 
technic of securing accurate pitch 
and intonation, unaccompanied work 
in relation to dynamics and decibels, 
“the alto-tenor axis,” relationship of 
pitch and dynamics, amplitude of 
dynamic intensity. 


—FOSTER— 

Foster Hall Bulletin No. 9 has been 
issued by Mr. Josiah K. Lilly of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., who, as already 
mentioned in these pages, has 
erected a beautiful memorial build- 
ing to house museum materials re- 
lating to Stephen Foster. Exactly 
200 original songs by Foster have 
been discovered, traced authorita- 
tively, and proved to be genuine. 
Mr. Lilly is devoting a fortune to 
this activity and his beautiful repro- 
ductions of the original editions are 
being preserved in about a thousand 
libraries throughout the world. 

Incidentally, anyone owning any 
original edition needed to complete 
Mr. Lilly’s collection will be hand- 
somely paid; offers range from 
$10.00 to $200.00. 














From 


Dr. Harotp W. THomp- 
son’s survey in “The 
Diapason,” June 1st, 1933: 


I think that the Amer- 
ican composition I noted 
most often this year was 
Harvey Gaul’s stunning 
‘Easter 
Rubidoux’ which gets more 
and more popular and is now 
displacing the  Ravanello 
‘Christus Resurrexit’ with 
those who want a big, crash- 
ing number. Gaul’s works up 
better to its climax. Both 
pieces are published by J. 
Fischer & Bro., New York, 
a house that is very fortun- 
ate in almost cornering the 
market on popular organ 
music of high merit for 
Easter. Another of their hits 
is Pietro A. Yon’s ‘Christ 
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Triumphant’. 








Morning on Mt.- 

















J. Fischer & Bro. 


Organ Music for Easter ‘Programs 


The FISCHER EDITION Last 


An Easter Spring Song 


The most popular new piece for organ 
Easter Morning on Mount Rubidoux..Harvey Gaul.... .60 


Easter with the Penn. Moravians....Harvey Gaul.... .60 


Exsultemus 

Jubilate. Amen (Postlude) 
Resurrection Morn 
Christus Resurrexit 
Jubilate Deo 


Cristo Trionfante 


119 West 40th St., New York 


Garth Edmundson’ .60 


Ralph Kinder.... 1.00 
Ralph Kinder. ... 
Edward Johnston .75 


1.50 


1.00 


O. Ravanello.... 
Alfred J. Silver.. 1.00 
Pietro A. Yon... .75 























Events 
Forecast 


>» « SAR... 

Chicago: 19, 3:30, Van “Dusen 
Club program, Faith Presbyterian. 

Kearny, N. J.: 26, 5:00, John 
V. Pearsall recital, Highschool; 
program on January page 39. 

New York: 7%, Westminster 
Choir program, St. Mark’s in the 
Bouwerie, tickets $1.00. Proceeds 
for the St. Mark’s music fund. 
Hour not given but we presume it 
is 8:15. 

Do.: 11, 4:30, Ernest Mitchell 
recital, Grace Church. 

Do.: 18, 4:00 or 4:30, Wm. A. 
Goldsworthy and St. Mark’s choir, 
St. Mark’s in the Bouwerie, pas- 
sion-music service, including 
Verdi’s “Stabat Mater, ” Debussy’s 
“San Sebastian” (new to America), 
Bach’s “Sighing Weeping,” Ros- 
sini’s “Quis est Homo,” and a com- 
bination of readings with music. 

Do.: 21, 7:30, Bach’s “B-minor 
Mass” by the Oratorio Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 

Do.: 25, 8:00, Dr. Wm. C. Carl 
gives Bach’s “St. Matthew Pas- 





sion,” First Presbyterian. 
Philadelphia: 3, Stanley T. Reiff 
recital, Evangel Reformed; pre- 


sumably at 8:15. 

Radio WHK: 17, 5:45, Arthur 
W. Quimby discussing Holy Week 
in the Music of Bach. 

Guild Convention: By special 
request we remind our readers that 
the days are June 25 to 29 and the 
place is Rochester, N. Y. 


Advance Programs 

..Dr. William C. CARL 

...First Presbyterian, New York 
.. March 6, 8:15 

Old Hundredth (metrical version 
of 1551) 

Lord increase my faith, Gibbons 

Now Christ is born, Byrd 

How pleasant are Thy tabernacles, 
Rameau 

Rejoice in the Lord, Purcell 

Introit, Non Moriar, Sed Vivam, 
Luther 








Emerson Richards 
Organ Architect 


800 SCHWEHM BUILDING 
ATLANTIC CITY 
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Wohl dem Menschen, Mohring 
Ich will Singen, Mohring 
Ein Feste Burg 
Psalm 121, Sowerby 
Every wind that blows, Lucas 
Hymn of Praise, Tchaikowsky 
Man born to toil, Holst 
Nocturne, Cui 
Shout for joy, Bach 

This is the fifth and last of the 
special services of the Guild; offer- 
ing will go to the musicians’ 
emergency fund. The first of the 
four compositions representing 
music of the Reformation was 
written by Luther on the wall of 
his room while confined in Coburg 


Castle. 
...Palmer CHRISTIAN 
..Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wis. 


.. March 21 (presumably evening) 
..Dedicating Kimball Organ 
Marcello, Psalm 19 
Rameau, Minuet-Gigue-Rondeau 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Franck, Fantasia A 
Debussy, Blessed Damozel 
lude 
Saint-Saens, Prelude E 
Gilson, Flemish-Theme Prelude 
Karg-Elert, Improvisation 
Jepson, Pantomime 
Miller, O Zion 
Widor, 7: Finale 
... Virgil FOX 
.. Wanamaker’s, New York 
..March 14, 3:00 
Bach, Passacaglia 
Guilmant, Pastorale 
Handel, Con.: Allegro 
Brahms, Rose breaks into bloom 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Widor, 4: Andante—or 


Pre- 
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Weagly, Poeme (as an alternate) 
Dupre, Pas’n Sym.: Nativite 
Vierne, 6: Finale 
Clokey-j, Kettle Boils 
Middelschulte, Pedal Study 
McAmis, Dreams 
Franck, Finale 
..Edwin Arthur KRAFT 
.. Lake Erie College, Ohio 
..March 7, 8:15 
Nicolai, Merry Wives Overture 
Bach, Lord hear the voice 
Fugue D 
Korsakov, Song of India 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Schumann, Evening Song 
Handel, Largo 
Wagner, Evening Star Song 
Lemare, Concert Toccata 
.. Albert RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
.. Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea 
..March 4, 4:00 
Sowerby, Comes Autumn Time 
Bach, Passion Chorales: 
O Lamm Gottes 











Harold Gleason 


ORGANIST 


Eastman 

School of 

Music of 
The University 


of Rochester 





Management: 


Eastman School of Music, 








Rochester, N. Y. 





Ernest White 


Recitals 











St. James’s Church 


2210 Sansom Street 


PHILADELPHIA PENN. 














Bradharst 2-1748 
Mott Haven 9-0807 


Ochs Brothers 


596 East 134th Street 
New York City 


Organs Tuned, Repaired, 
and Rebuilt 
Chimes and Blowers 
Installed. 


Emergency 
Service| 


Yearly 
Contracts 























Kimball Hall 








Chicago 








Edward Eigenschenk | 
| 
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Christe du Lamm Gottes 

Da Jesus an dem Kreutze 

O Mensch bewein 
Widor’s Sixth (complete) 
... WESTMINSTER CHOIR 
...9t. Mark’s in the Bouwerie, 
...New York City, March 7, 8:30 
Exaltabo Te Domine, Palestrina 
Crucifixus, Lotti 
O Magnum Mysterium, Vittoria 
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Lost in the Night, Christiansen 
Chillun’ Come on Home, Cain 
Shepherds had an Angel, Besley 
Comfort me anew, Brahms 
Maiden fair, Haydn 

Suomi’s Song, Franz Mair 
Mocking Bird, ar. Hawthorne 
Cousin Jedediah, ar. Thompson 
Eriskay love lilt, ar. Roberton 
Gypsy, ar. Zolotarieff 

By Bendemeer’s Stream, ar. Cain 
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Spinning Song, ar. Brown 
Spring bursts today, Thompson 
Echo Song, Lasso 
Shepherds’ Story, Dickinson 
Proceeds go to the music fund 
of St. Mary’s; tickets $1.00. This 
will be New York’s first opportun- 
ity to hear Westminster Choir in 
a church auditorium, and probably 
their only appearance in the City 
this season. 





All Breathing Life, Bach 


—W. LEE WOOD— 








MmUS. O., F..A. G. OC. 


July 2nd to 28th, 1934 


Expression (Schlieder Principles). 


and Repertoire. 


2129 Chestnut Street 


ROLLO F.MAITLAND 


Announces Two Summer Courses 


Course A—For All Music Students: Fundamentals of Creative Self- 
Course B—For Organists: Fundamental Technic, Service Playing 


Each Course will include discussions of the Psychology of Pedagogy, 
Practice, and Memorizing. Private Instruction is now offered in all 
these subjects, also in Piano Technique and Repertoire. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


of Tuscaloosa, Ala., has been ap- 
pointed organist and financial secre- 
tary of the First Baptist, Macon, Ga. 
If we are not mistaken, George Lee 
Hamrick, of the First Baptist, At- 
lanta, Ga., was the first such ap- 
pointee, combining his music with 
secretarial work for one and the 
same church. 

—DR. DAVISON— 
Archibald T. Davison, Ph.D., of 
Harvard, author of the recently pub- 
lished Protestant Church Music in 
America, was awarded the Mus.Doc. 
degree on Jan. 30, 1934, by Oxford 
University, the first American to be 
thus recognized. 

—COURBOIN— 
Charles M. Courboin has been given 
the Mus.Doc. degree by Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Feb. 15, 
when Albert Einstein and Royal S. 
Copeland also received degrees. 




















A Service to T.A.O. Readers 


Protestant Church 
Music in America 


by DR. ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON 


6x8, 182 pages, cloth-bound. An astonishingly 
candid and vigorous discussion of music in denomi- 
national churches. ‘‘It’s the book of the year. By 
all means get it. We'll wager that the church music 
of any organist who reads this book will be better 
in 1934 than it was in 1933.” Vivacious writing, 
as entertaining as a novel; hard-hitting facts stated 
without apology. Instead of merely outlining evils 
we all know exist, the book somehow achieves al- 
most a miracle in arming the reader with a few 
definite details of what to do next and instills in him 
the happy determination to go out and do some of 
them. Read it, and then have your minister and 
music committee read it too; they'll thoroughly enjoy 
it—and make your lot easier. 


Price $2.50 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467-RICHMOND STATION-S. I. New York, N. Y. 





German Institute of Music 


for foreign students 
MASTER CLASSES — ORGAN AND CEMBALO 


oe e 

Gunther Ramin 

at the Church of St. Thomas in Leipzig 
July 1st to 29th, 1934 
Six one-hour lessons before the assembled class. 
Tuition fee: 150 Reichsmarks. 
Apply to: 

Deutsches Musikinstitut fiir Auslander E.V. 


Fasanenstr. 1 Berlin 




















Anthems for Lent and Easter 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Easter Paean 

Christians Rejoice 

Joy fills the Morning 

5 Christ the Lord is Risen 
MACMICHAEL, M. O Blessed Lord 
MARRYOTT, R. E. We Will Be Merry 
SPIER, H. R. Easter 

THOMPSON, V. D. Spring Bursts Today 
VORIS, W. R. Jesus, all other names 
Joy Dawns Again 

Christ the Lord is Ris’n 
Christ is Risen 


(For S. A. T. B.) 


BROUGHTON, R. 
DICKINSON, C. 


GALE, C. R 


WEBBE, W. Y. 
WILLIAMS, D. McK. 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 


159 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 




































—AN EASTER IDEA— 
For the past twelve years a church 
with a choir of 70 has had an 
Easter lily processional for the 
morning service. By adequate ad- 
vance announcement the members 
of the congregation present potted 
lilies in memory of deceased rela- 
tives, and the names of the deceas- 
ed and the donors are printed on 
the Easter calendar. 

The choir enters in processional, 
carrying the lilies, and as the sing- 
ers enter the choir-loft they place 
the plants on the altar rail, to build 
an artistic Easter-lily design as pre- 
rehearsed. After the evening ser- 
vice the plants are given to the sick 
in various hospitals, on a schedule 
also prearranged. 

“There is no more impressive 
sight in the realm of religious at- 
mosphere,” writes our informant, 
“than to behold those seventy 
choristers in the processional with 
the seventy memorial Easter 
lilies.” 

The original idea came from the 
wife of the organist of the church; 
the name is withheld by request. 


—BORDENTOWN, N. J.— 
Christ Church on Feb. 11 used its 
new 2m Moller for the first time; 
dedication will be deferred till April, 
when the church celebrates its 100th 
anniversary. The instrument was 
designed and supervised by R. O. 
Whitelegg. 


W.A. Goldsworthy 


Specializing in 


Liturgy 


Assistance and advice in service 








and pageant matters 


St. Marks in the Bouwerie 


234 East 11th Street 
New York City 
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—ERNEST MITCHELL— 
Ernest Mitchell of Grace Church, 
New York, presented his prize boy 
soprano, John Langstaff, aged 12, as 
soloist in four numbers on his Feb. 
11th program in the series of classic 
recitals he has been giving monthly 
through the season. “There may be 
better boy sopranos but it is hard to 
think just where a better one has 
ever been heard; he is easily the fin- 
est boy soprano who has ever sung 
at Grace Church which has been 
famed for many years for the cali- 
bre of its solo boys.” The young lad 
sang Bach’s “My heart ever faith- 
ful,” Gaul’s “These are they,” Han- 
del’s “Come unto Him,” and Hil- 
dach’s “Dearest Friend Jesu.” Mr. 
Mitchell has been featuring Tourne- 
mire’s elaborate series of church 
compositions, the Mystic Organ. 
—ANSWERING H.V.M.— 

“Tf there were more organ recitals 
and fewer squawking vocalists 
around, the world would be a nicer 
place to live in.”—O.T.W., Scot- 
land. 








CLAREMONT COLLEGES 


announce a 


Summer School 
of 
Church Music 


to be held at 


Pomona College 
June 25 to August 3 





For information address 


DIRECTOR of SUMMER SESSION 
Harper Hall, Claremont, Calif. 
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—PUPILS’ CONTEST— 
Burton Lawrence was this year’s 
winner in the final contests held Feb. 
2 in Kimball Hall, Chicago, by the 
Society of American Musicians, and 
will be presented later in recital un- 
der the Society’s auspices. In the 
preliminary contests Jan. 27 three 
were chosen for final contests, all of 
them Van Dusen pupils. 








Frank Van Dusen 


A. A. G.O. 


Director of 
School of 
Church and © 
Choir Music, 
American 
Conservatory 
of Music, 
Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 
RECITALS 
LECTURES 








Address 
Kimball Hall 





Chicago 























LOUIS F. MOHR 
& COMPANY 


ORGAN MAINTENANCE 


2899 VALENTINE AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: SEdgwick 3-5628 
Night and Day 
Emergency Service 
Yearly Contracts 
Electric Action Installed 
Harps — Chimes — Blowers 
An Organ Properly Maintained 
Means Better Music. 


























Write for Catalogue 





Guilmant Organ School 


Dr. William C. Carl, Director 
Organists trained as expert Choirmasters 





51 Fifth Avenue, New York 






































ORGANS OF QUALITY 
Address: G. F. DoHRING 


ROOM 523, 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Gustav F. Dourine 
INVITES DEMONSTRATION OF 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
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—AN ECONOMY MOVE— 
The new volume of Modern Organ 
Pieces just issued by Appleton 
provides the purchaser with about 
100 compositions, by count of the 
index of titles, at a cost of five 
dollars, or five cents a composition. 
In addition to this economy there 
is also the even more valuable 
economy of time and effort, for the 
editions have been done to mini- 
mize difficulties as far as consistent 
with the actual effect of the music 
itself as played on the organ; the 
result is a volume that is invalu- 
able to the student, the practical 
church organist, the radio organist, 
and the teacher. 

The first volume in the series 
sold over 25,000 copies and there 
were no returns from dissatisfied 
purchasers. Many teachers report 
using the collection for all their 
pupils, for the acquisition of a 
technic and style necessary in the 
adequate interpretation of tran- 
scriptions is of prime importance, 
and often more difficult than in the 
less-venturesome organ literature. 
The index shows more than thirty 
compositions especially suitable as 
preludes. 

When 25,000 copies of a book of 
organ music have been sold there 
isn’t much more that need be said 


Marshall Bidwell 


Organist and Musical Director 


Carnegie Institute 








PITTSBURGH PENNA. 


Grace Leeds Darnell 


Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Organist—Choir Director 
St. Mary’s in the Garden 
521 West 126th Street 
New York CITY 


Special course in . ; 
Organizing and Training Junior Choirs 


























Clarence Dickinson 


MUS. DOC. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary; 
Director of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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in its favor. The new book will 
none the less be reviewed in detail 
in an early issue. It is cloth-bound, 
published in convenient upright 
shape, and the engraving, editing, 
and transcribing leave nothing to 
be desired. 

—TWO DEDICATIONS— 
The 3-29 Vox Organo in the 
Church of our Lady of Mount Car- 
mel, Orange, N. J., was dedicated 
Feb. 6 by Firmin Swinnen of the 
University of Delaware in the fol- 
lowing program: 

Mendelssohn’s Sonata 6 
Bach, Aria in D 

Yon-j, Gesu Bambino 
Schubert, Ave Maria 

Widor, 5: Mvt. 1 

Dvorak, New World Largo 
Schubert, Sym. Bm: Mvt. 1 
McAmis, Dreams 

Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 

The auditorium was filled to 
capacity and included a few prom- 
inent organ builders as well as 
organists, probably due to the fact 
that the organ, built by Musical 
Research Products Inc., repre- 
sented one of the early examples 
of the work of several craftsmen 
who in former connections had 
been associated with some promi- 
nent organs in the east. “We are 
turning out a very expensive in- 
strument and not stopping at any- 
thing,” writes Mr. Luberoff, presi- 
dent of the company. 

Mr. Swinnen on Feb. 21 dedi- 
cated another Vox Organo, in the 
First Methodist, Collingswood, N. 
J., using the following revised 
program: 

Mendelssohn’s Sonata 6 
Bach, Aria in D 

Schuman, Sketch No. 4 
Schubert, Sym. Bm: Mvt. 1 
Mozart, Minuet 

Widor, 5: Mvt. 1 

McAmis, Dreams 

Weaver, Squirrel 


‘ Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 


Stoplist of the Collingswood 
organ will be found on page 132. 


—$100. PRIZE— 
The New England A.G.O. an- 
nounces rules for the prize offered 
by the Aeolian Skinner Organ Co. 
in organ playing. Contest will be 
held April 23 in Boston and is re- 
stricted to New England organists 
under 26 years of age. Full de- 
tails from Frederick H. Johnson, 
Church of the Advent, Boston. 








All Saints’ Church, - 








HUGH McAMIS 


Great Neck, Long Island 
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Contestants must play the Bach G- 
major Fugue (Bk. 2, Peters) and 
one of the 25 pieces named; among 
them are Bingham’s Intercession, 
McKinley’s Cantilena, Simond’s 
Dies Irae, and Sowerby’s Carillon. 


—PRIZE— 
$100. is offered by The Caravan, 132 
East 65th St., New York, for a set- 
ting of The Song of the Caravan. 


—23RD YEAR— 

Dr. Ray Hastings began his 23rd 
year with Temple Baptist, Los An- 
geles, Feb. 11, and the church again 
celebrated with a photo and appreci- 
ation in its weekly calendar. There 
are churches that appreciate their 
organists.. Dr. Hastings is organist 
for all events of Philharmonic Audi- 
torium, and organist for the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra. 


—WINS MEDAL— 
We “read in the papers” that “The 
Countess de Boishebert, organist of 
the women’s choir of the parish of 
St. Jacques,” Montreal, continued to 
play “while fiames spread through 
the church” and thereby won a 
medal. 

—WIDOR-DUPRE— 
Widor has retired from St. Sulpice 
and Marcel Dupre has, at Widor’s 
request, been appointed successor. 
Widor went to St. Sulpice in 1870 
and is now 89 years of ‘age; Dupre 
is his most famous pupil. The or- 
gan is said to be the largest in 
France. Our thanks to F. C. M. 
for these facts. 








Huco Goopwin 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 


Grinnell Iowa 














Ray HAstTINnGcs 
Mus. Doc. 
Organ Recitals 
Instruction 
Official Organisi 
Philharmonic 
Auditorium 
Los Angeles, 
California 














H. William Hawke 
Mus. Bac. (Tor.) 

St. Mark’s Church 
1625 Locust St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Specializing in 
Services and Music of the Church 
Plainsong Instruction 
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—CLAREMONT COURSE— 
The summer course idea for church 
organists has spread to California 
where from June 25 to Aug. 3 will 
be held at Pomona College, Clare- 
mont, an intensive course “approach- 
ed from the standpoint of the small 
church.” Joseph W. Clokey will 
deal especially with liturgies, Dudley 
Warner Fitch with boy-voice train- 
ing, and Clarence Mader with the 








Horace M. Hollister 
M. S. M. 


Associate Organist 
Director of Young People’s Choirs 


Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church 


New York City 

















A. LESLIE JACOBS 
Organist and Director of Music 


Wesley Methodist Church, 


Worcester, Mass. 














Frank B. Jordan 


M. Mus. 


Illinois Wesleyan 
University 


Bloomington 














Epwin ARTHUR KRAFT 


Recitals and Instruction 


Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, Ohio 














THORNDIKE LUARD 


16 Denton Road 


Wellesley Massachusetts 





“ministry of music.” 

















LaVahn K. Maesch 


Recitals and Instruction 

Lawrence Conservatory 

of Music 
WISCONSIN 








APPLETON 
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“The work 
will be non-technical wherever possi- 
ble and the program should be prac- 
tical in any community, no matter 
how unpretentious the church may 
be.” There will be a supplementary 
“concert course” two nights each 
week. 

—GUILMANT COURSES— 
The three-fold functions of the 
organist of today are being dealt 
with in intensive courses in the 
Guilmant Organ School, New 
York. Dr. Carl is conducting a 
series of master classes in organ- 
playing and repertoire; Dr. Mold- 
enhawer has completed his course 
in music in its relationship to wor- 
ship; and Hugh Ross is in the 
midst of his course on ‘the big 
four—“Creation,” “Elijah,” “Mes- 
siah,” and St. Paul”’—dealing with 
each from the standpoints of tradi- 
tion, tempo, interpretation, tran- 
scription of the piano scores, etc. 
etc. This latter course is especial- 
ly well attended by guest-students, 
some of them prominent organists 
known throughout the east. 


--RADIO COURSE— 
New York University offers a full 
course in radio; Philip James con- 
ducts that on the theory and prac- 
tise of conducting. 


—‘MUSICA DIVINA”— 
Book 2 of Philip G. Kreckel’s Mus- 
ica Divina went on sale Aug. 15, 
1933, and exactly six months later 
the book had to be put to press for 
the second edition. Those seeking 
genuine preludial material of the fin- 
est character, especially for the more 
deeply significant services of the 
Lenten season, will find these two 
volumes a surprise. The cost figures 
at 5% cents per composition. 

—GUILD SERVICES— 

As announced in the Events-Fore- 
cast column, headquarters of the 
Guild next month concludes its 
series of five services giving some- 
what of a symposium on church 
music. The complete series: 

Hebrew music, Temple Emanu- 
El, Gottfried H. Federlein, organist. 

Catholic, College of the Sacred 
Heart, directed by Mother G. 
Stevens. 

Episcopal, Old Trinity, Dr. Chan- 
ning Lefebvre, organist. 

Greek Catholic, Roerich Museum, 
directed by Christos Vrionides. 

Presbyterian, Old First, Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Carl, organist. 
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At the service in Old Trinity, New 
York, Dr. Channing Lefebvre, or- 
ganist, a plainsong melody opened 
the service in unison, to be later re- 
peated in consecutive fourths and 
fifths in multiple-part writing. Other 
numbers included a “Magnificat” by 
Tomkins in plainchant, with oc- 


Carl F. Mueller 
A.A.G.O. 


Montclair 
New Jersey 








Central Presbyterian Church 


an 
Montclair State Teachers College 














GordonBalch Nevin 


Westminster College 


New Wilmington Pa. 














WILuarp Irvine NEvINS 


Dedications — Recitals — 
Festivals 


Address. Guilmant Organ School, 
17 East Eleventh Street, 
New York City 














Joun V. PEARSALL 


Organist-Choirmaster, 


Arlington, N. J. 
Public School Music, Kearny, N. J. 














G.Darlington Richards 


Organist--Choir Master 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Ten-Lesson Course in 
Boy Choir Training 














Albert 
Riemenschneider 


Director 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory, Berea 


RECITALS 
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10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 

















ERNEST MITCHELL 


RECITALS GRACE CHURCH, NEW YORK LEssons 
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casional fauxbourdons, Farrant’s 
“Nunc Dimittis,” a “Sanctus” by 
Palestrina, “Agnus Dei” by Byrd, 
“Crucifixus” by Lotti, Seelkes’ 
“Hosanna,” Byrd’s “Souls of the 
righteous,” Bach’s “All people that 








F. W. Riesberg 


A-A.G.O. 
Organist, Pythian Temple 
Baptist Church, N. Y.C. 
Piano and Organ 
Instruction 
Steinway Building 


113 W. 57th St., N. Y. City 
Telephone Circle 7-4500 

















SCHREINER 


Organist at 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 
First M. E. Church of Los Angeles 


The Tabernacle 


Salt Lake City 

















Harold Schwab 


Lasell Junior College 
All Souls Church, Lowell 


Organ—Theory—Pianoforte 


95 Gainsborough Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 
Boy Voice Training — Consulting 
Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 

Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 

Christ Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 














Theodore Strong 


Organist 
Fifth Church of Christ, Scientist 
Musical Director 
SHELL HAPPYTIME PROGRAMS 
Pacific Coast Network CBS 
Organ Studio: 1040 Geary Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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RECITALS 
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on earth,” and examples of modern 
British composers’ works. 


—2200 IN AUDIENCE— 
Thomas H. Webber’s Jan. 21st re- 
cital in Stambaugh Auditorium, 
Youngstown, Ohio, drew an audi- 
ence of 2200. 


—TO NEW JERSEY— 
One of the happiest pieces of news 
of recent years for New Jersey 
citizens is the announcement of the 
candidacy for governor of Senator 
Emerson Richards. Through all 
these days of increasing taxation, 
governmental extravagance and 
wild-cat theory, Senator Richards 
has continuously fought for econ- 
omy and common-sense, never as a 
radical but always a sincere advo- 
cate of good government. He is 
not the type of politician who never 
had to earn his own way or make 
good in his own private business 
ventures, but on the contrary he 
has had to earn for himself every- 
thing he desired, and he not only 
did so with enviable success but re- 
tained a spirit of generosity that 
has through recent years brought 
considerable additional burdens on 
his own shoulders. There would 
be a very different story to tell in 
America if all our government had 
been in the hands of men as honest, 
as sincere, and as common-sense as 
he. We wish our New Jersey sub- 
scribers the best of good fortune in 


his nomination and election.—T.S. 


—SERVICE RECORDS— 
The Congregational and Christian 
Church Extension Board of New 
Jersey announces it is now working 
on the necessary financing of its 
evidently already-completed plan of 
distributing 30-minute phonograph 
records of sermons and organ mus- 
ic to the poorer churches of the 
mountain districts of southeastern 
U. S. A. Individual records, 15- 
minutes on each side, will circulate 
through the churches; they will all 
be made in a recording studio at the 
expense of the board. 


—ROCHESTER A.G.0.— 
The former Western New York 
Chapter has changed its name to 
Rochester Chapter, as a gesture of 
goodwill for the more recently or- 
ganized Buffalo Chapter which 
geographically also lays claim to be- 
ing a Western New York chapter. 
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St. Stephen's Church : 
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The two chapters have been furnish- 
ing unusual examples of fraternal 
cooperation. 








FOR SALE 
Odell, tubular, attached console, 
two manuals, 16 ranks, concave 30- 
note pedal, oak case-work with dis-. 
play pipes; fine tone, perfect shape. 
For particulars, apply, Ochs Broth- 
ers, 596 East 134th St. New York | 
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Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


Organist-Choirmaster 


Trinity Lutheran Church 
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Organist and Dean of Music 
Castilleja School 
Palo Alto, California 
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VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 
Founder of the 
Flemington Children’s Choirs 
Studio: Flemington, N. J. 














Herbert Ralph Ward 


Organist and Choirmaster 


St.Paul’s Chapel (Trinity Parish) 
Broadway, Fulton and Vesey Sts., N. Y. C. 
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A.A.G.0. 
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Organist-Choirmaster 
First Church in Boston 


BosTon Mass. 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 


ATHEY, Edith B. 

Hamline M. E. Church, 

Washington Memorial Park, 

The S. H. Hines Funeral Home, 

Washington, D C. 

*BIDWELL, Marshall 

BULLIS, Carleton H., A.M. A.A.G.O. 
11,118 Clifton Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Theory Department, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio. 

*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus.D., F.A.G.O. 
Organist, Country Club Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Head of Department 
of Music, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. 

*COURBOIN, Charles M. 

481 Fort Washington Ave., New York. 
*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 
*DICKINSON, Clerence, Mus. Doc. 

DORR, William Ripley, B.Sc. 
Choirmaster and Organist, St. Luke’s Church, 
Long Beach; Musical Director, Palos Verdes 
Schools; Representative, Hall Organ Co.; ad- 
dress: Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. 

UNKLEY, Ferdinand, 

Temple Sinai; 

St. Charles Avenue Presbyterian Church; 

Prof. of Organ, Loyola Univ. College of Music; 

1545 State St., New Orleans, La. 
*EIGENSCHENK, Edward 

Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. 

ef Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 

Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church: 

Studio, 26 Dver Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
*GLEASON, Harold 

Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N.Y. 
*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 

HARRIS, Ralph A., M.S.M., F.A.G.O. 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. Paul’s Church, 
157 St. Paul’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

aes Ray, Mus. Doe. 

WKE, H. William, Mas. Bac. 

*HOLLISTER, Horace M., M.S.M. 

JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 
'‘st-Choirmaster, Christ Church: Raleigh, N. C. 
*JORDAN, Frank B., M. Mus 

*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 

*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 

2 West 46th St., New York. 

LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; Park Street 
Boston (1915); 

13 Denton Road West, Wellesley, Mass. 

*LUARD., Thorndike 

*MAESCH, LaVahn 

*MC AMIS, Hugh 
Westminster Hall, Maple Dr., Great Neck, L.I. 

MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church. 

Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 
*MITCHELL, Ernest 
*MUELLER, Carl 7. 

*NEVIN, Gordon Balch 

*NEVINS. Willard Irving 

*PEARSALL, John V. 

PEASE, Sibtey WG. 

Resident Organist, Elks Temple; Associate 

Organist, Angeius Temple; Organist-choirmas- 

= yg Episcopal Church; 

es. 0. ansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

*POISTER, Arthur W. . si 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 

*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 

*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 

*RIESBERG, F. W.. A-A.G.O. 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 

79 Manhattan Ave., New York (ACad. 2-5892) 
*SCHREINER, Alexander 
*SCHWAB, Harold 

SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, The Town Hall, 

The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
STEAD, Franklin 

Concert Organist: Organist 

Starrett School for Girls: 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, TI. 
*STRONG, Theodore 
*SWINNEN, Firmin 
*SYKES, Harry A. 

THOMPSON. Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.0.: De Pauw University, 

Greencastle. Ind. 

TITUS, Parvin 
Cincin. Conservatory; Christ Ch., Cincinnati, O. 

*TRUEF, Latham, Mus.Doc. 

*WARD, Herbert Ralph 

WATERS, Walter N. (Sec. N.A.O. 7 yrs.) 
Org., Passionist Monastery, Union City, N. J., 
9 yrs. 31 West llth St., New York, N. Y. 
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*WEBBER, Thomas H. 
WEINRICH, Carl 
25 Trinity Place, Hewlett, L. ¥., N. Y. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 
Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 
sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. HAddingway 3-9516 
*WHITE, Ernest 
2210 Sansom S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
*WHITMER, T. Carl 
*WILLIAMS, Julian R. 
*YON, Pietro A. 
853 Carnegie Hall. New York, N. Y. 
*ZEUCH, Wm. E. 
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GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

G ANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 
51 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin. Ohio. 

SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado. 

VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 

WESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Princeton, N. J. 
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FISCHER, eo. FISCHER & BRU. 

119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY CO. 

159 East 48th St.. New York, N. Y. 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 

120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








| Builders 











AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Factory, Boston, Maas. 
Chicago: 121 W. Wacker Drive. 
Los Angeles: 1620 S. Wilton Place. 
Philadelphia: 1225 Land Title Bldg. 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; Hartford, Conn. 
New York: Astor Hotel, Broadway & 45th. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hvyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
HILLGREEN, LANE & (0 
Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 
Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 S. Atlantic St. 
Chicago: 304 Wrigley Bidg. 
Denver: 856 Harrison St. 
Detroit: 4847 Hurlbut Ave. 
Fort Worth: 1605 College Ave. 
Los Angeles: 816 West 5th St. 
New York: 109 West 57th St. 
Salt Lake City: 615 Templeton Bldg. 
San Antonio: 102 Dilworth Ave. 
San Francisco: 2085 Sacramento St. 
Tampa: 1019 Platt St. 
KIMBALL, W. W. CO. 
Main Office: Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
New York: 665 Fifth Avenue. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC, 
Merrick, L. L., ‘ 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 1308 Architects Bldg. 
MUSICAL RESEARCH PROD. INC., 
Allegheny Ave. at 20th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Suns 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
RANGERTONE, INC. 
574 Parker St., Newark, N. J. 
WICKS PIPE ORGAN CO. 
Highland, Illinois. 
VOX ORGANO, 
See Musical Research Products Inc. 
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BARNES, William H. 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
RICHARDS, Emerson 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
URNER, Tyler 

200 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
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Equipment and Various 

















DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 
Percussion instruments. 
4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
ORGO3LO 
See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 
Blowers, 
Hartford, Conn. 








Custodians 
and Rebuilders | 


MOHR, Louis F, & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. 
OCHS BROTHERS 
596 East 134th St., New York, N. Y. 
SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 17-3944. 
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» Paul S. 
Contributor, Repertoire Department, 
145 N. Main St., London, Ohio. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 
Contributor, Review Department, 
260 S. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles, Calif 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 
Associate Editor, Church Department, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
GOODRICH, Frederick W. 
Contributor, Catholic Church Music, 
Portland, Ore.; 987 East Davis St. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
Richmond Station S. I., New York, N. Y. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 
Contributor, Children’s Choir 
110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 








Our Schedule 


ist of month, copies delivered to 
subscribers in all States; 

29th of preceding month, last 
matling to local subscribers; 

25th, first mailing to distant 
subscribers ; 

2oth, last form sent to press; 

15th, first form sent to press; 

roth, closing date for normal 
matter needing limited space. 

1st, all photographs and text 
matter requiring extensive space. 

Photographs: squeegee prints 
only, mailed flat, with permis- 
sion to use if copyrighted, can- 
not be returned tf accepted for 
publication, person - at - console 
type not acceptable. 

Programs and news items 
gladly accepted on their own 
merit. . 

T.A.O. is a cooperative jour- 
nal published exclusively for 
the advancement of the organ 
profession and allied industries ; 
anything that contributes to that 
end will receive the magazine’s 
fullest support. The above 
schedule will be strictly matn- 
tained or partially ignored at 
the will of the 
Editors in carry- 
ing out the pur- 
pose of the publi- 


cation. 
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